le 
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THE LONDON OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLI 
OF INFORMATION 






WHEN Shillibeer’s ox 26 
omnibus first clattered Arar 
its way through the city ** ay by 
streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realized that here indeed 
was a public service worth knowing and using 
Likewise, the London Assurance offer the public an- 
other kind of useful service by journeying into print with 
selections from their own omnibus collection of insurance 








policies. 
[ppeennenernemnnneonnnninie A HAUDRRSOOLAAUARIYAAASOOSOEROAAEVADOCENLONRSTEOOENOHOUIONOGHNtaqNN0(/04" watt 2 
Better Terms We’re quite safe for 15 minutes—he’s enjoying o 


When school fees come in, some fathers find themselves > 
wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, however, CH UR CHMAN S No. | 
that the right answer to this particular problem is to | 


take out an Education Policy with us well before school- 
ing begins. It’s just a matter of good arithmetic. 


15 minutes of pleasure and satisfaction in every Churchman’s No. 1 Cigarette 


C34G 





“How to be Well Assured” 
The many different kinds of Life Assurance we provide 
deserve a volume to themselves—and they have one 
Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has helped 
many people to find thie Life Policy that suits them 
exactly. Would it help you? 


SOME TBI Sem a 
mn 


Valuables Advice 

; “Rings on her fingers and belly on her toes, she shall 
have cover wherever she goes” if her jewellery, furs and 
other valuables are safeguarded by our All-Risks Policy 


PMS 


There’s more to be said... 
if you would know more about any of the policies outlined 





here, if we can provide any information about any other 
particular policies or about insurance problems gencrally 







: pray make what use of us you wish, Our address is 
e “ “ Ye : “ay any 
i 1 King William Street, Department X1, London, E.C.4 get a BRAKE CHECK LOG 


6, 


. BOOK from your LOCAL \_ 
BR? GIRLING SERVICE AGENT 


‘ (aban eaaeb tla nit hike y HAIG “ 
Hy and have your brakes.... 
AL 


CHECKED REGULARLY 


THE LONDON gGIRLING. 


ASSURANCE 





— ie 2 
cumuine \unrrED THE BEST BRAKES IN THE WORLD wt 
TYSELEY, 


Bis goon fecpte fh Menk with” BIRMINGHAM, J 1D) a, P 2 ? — 




















Wash and brush up... 


High standards of cleanliness are as important to small 
organisations as to big ones. Important everywhere —and 
especially in cloakrooms, kitchens and canteens. TEEPOL, the 
master detergent developed by Shell, tackles all cleaning 
problems with the utmost efficiency and economy. It is 
undoubtedly the most practical of all cleaning aids for use 
in commercial and industrial premises, and in all municipal, 
institutional and public buildings. 


@ TEEPOL 


is a SHELL contribution to improved public health 


Shell Chemicals Limited, Norman House, 105-109 Strand, W.C.2. Tel: Temple Bar 4455 e “ TEEPOL” is a Registered Trade Mark 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


















Sip Grand ae with your after-dinner coffee and 
know the magic of France's finest liqueur. Made exclusively 
with Cognac brandy, Grand Marnier is the proud choice 
of those who know the rules of civilised living 

TO CLEVER HOSTESSES: Mavour (etre © 278 with Grand Marmer, 


Craiid Marnier 


FRANCE’S FINEST WIQUEUR =~ MADE EXCLUSIVELY WITH COGNAC 
SOLM DISTRIBUTORS: L. ROSE & OO. LTD., ST. ALBANS, 





BRANDY 
HERTS. 





100 shocks a day for SO years | 




















jeweller for the 
Cyma Catalogue 


CYMA watch has been tested with as many as 
two million Llows—equal to 100 falls daily 
from table to floor for 50 years-——and yet the 
movement remained completely undamaged. 
its delicate balance staff protected by the 
efficient, flexible CY MAflex Anti-Shock 
device. 

This is just one of the features which 
make CY MA one of 
the world's 
finest watches 


 wewe = one of ree won.es (FINER?) warcnes — ——- 


ee a 
And Shack bet ovary CY MAw§ 


iMfPoRTED aouay AN SON L7To., LoONnDON 
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And she, 
of course, 


c A. risto¢ 


will be wearing 


RAT OF 


THE ARISTOC STOCKINGS 
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“Wigs Bp 
a: 


Every 
Thursday 
afternoon 
at 4.0 


American Express 
gives you complete 


LONDON, EC; 


travel service! 


The complexities of modern travel call for 
a service that takes care of every detail and 
leaves you free to enjoy your holiday. 
American Express offers this complete travel 


OR ; FENCHURCH ST, 


service, 

The most convenient way to take money 
abroad is in the form of American Express 
Travelers Cheques. They are known and 
accepted everywhere, In the event of loss 
or theft you get a quick refund wherever 
you are. You can count on the services of 
uniformed interpreters at continental 
terminals and help on every travel detail 
for your holiday from American Express 


a 
UNION-CASTLE 
Mailship 


leaves Southampton 


offices all over the world. 


ARRANGE FOR GETTER HOLIDAYS WITH 
AMERICAN ExprREss 
he worlteirdt travel ahwicl 


Write to 6 Haymarket, London, S.W.1, or to offices in 
Birmingham, Liverpool,Glas gow, Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Southampton & Bentalls Store, Kingston-on-T hames 


for 





APPLY YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


South African sunshine 








“Will that woman never settle down?” 


You'd think she enjoyed living out of suit- 
cases. But one can’t really blame her since 
all her luggage is by Revelation, 

For Revelation luggage has such ad- 
ventages. 

The classic Revelation suitcase expands 
to take a fabulous amount. In the Rev-Robe 
(models for men and women) suits or 
dresses travel on hangers . . . and arrive 
fresh and creascless. There’s the expanding 
Week-ender, and the new filexible-frame 
Zip Bag which keeps its shape . . . indeed 
there’s a Revelation for every journey. 

Revelation luggage is light, strong, 
supremely well-made. Just the thing for 
air travel. 

The models shown are in ‘Crash’ fabric, 
fawn with brown trimming, or blue with 
navy. Prices: 


REVELATION 
suitcase (24°) (7.9.6. 


REV-ROBE wardrobe 
suitcase £9.19.6 





- REVELATION 


week-ender (20°) 16.5.0. 


REVELATION ZIP 
Travel-Bag (18°) £9.5.6 


There are also Revelation Suitcases from 59/6, Rev-Robes 
from 92.6, Zip Travel-Bags from 32/6. 


FROM STORES AND LUGGAGE SHOPS 


REVELATION LUGGAGE makes packing easy: 


REVELATION SUITCASE co, LTD. 


170 


PICCADILLY, LONDON 
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BLUE 
NUN 


LABEL 


THE 
CREAM OF ALL 
LIEBFRAUMILCH 


A mark of confidence 


The confidence of investors throughout the country 


in the Leicester Permanent Building Society is 
The FINEST 16mm reflected in the latest Report and Accounts. 
magnetic-optical A copy will gladly be sent on request. 
(sound film) 


The largest Building Society in the Midlands, the 
R Leicester Permanent, has Assets of more than 
PROJECTO £36,000,000 and Reserves in excess of £2,700,000. 


LEICESTER PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: WELFORD HOUSE, LEICESTER 22264 (3 lines) 
Londen Office: FITZHERBERT HOUSE, 49 PARK LANE, W.! 
Telephone: MAYfair 6021 (3 lines) 
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BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON 


RRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE 
COMPANY LIMITED, RUGEY, ENGLAND 


COUNTRY 
Member of tha ABI Group of 








RIGHT WINE 
RIGHT 
THROUGH 
rHeE MEAL 








P — 


POPULAR ASSORTMENT 


King of 
Whiskies 


One of the 
famous lines 
made by 
BLUE BIRD 





SANDEMAN & SONS LTO. EOINBURGH 





HARRY VINCENT LIMITED, HUNNINGTON Nr, BIRMINGHAM 


H. SICHEL & SONS LTD: LONDON: W.C2 
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*Viyella’ 33 if EAGLE AIRVVAYS 
Longsox 7/9 FEI HF 4 \ of Britain 


Self-suppor ting 
Nylon-spliced 
at toes and heels. INNSBRUCK 


Knee-length for 3443 ; 4 
inee-length / | | essai LUXEMBOURG 


extra ‘ Viyella 


comfort. 344 EY 7 \ BELGRADE 


Eagle are recommencing their weekly scheduled 
air service to Belgrade on lith June, and are 
opening a new direct route to Innsbruck via 
Luxembourg on Sth June. A remarkable fact 
about these services is their extremely | 
, costs. For example, an excursion rate return 
fare to Belgrade, valid for 23 days, is £53.2s.0d 
For details and schedule contact 


ow 


SPLICED 


EAGLE Airways of Britain 

‘Viyella’ Sox 6/9 29 Clarges Street, 
Nylon for London, W.1 

toes and heels. Tel. GRO 6411. Consult your Tras 

‘ Viyella’ for 

health and 

comfort. 


A we 
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DE 
| 


66 . ; |e , 

I am continuously seeing 
your advertisements of Lotus Veldtschoen, but none of them 
have much to write home about. I have had my pair for 30 
years—at first for golf and shooting, now for everyday use.” 


‘Viyella’ Gamesox 5/9 V4 


Ank le-length 
Self-supporting 
Refreshingly cool 
in the hottest 

of weather. 


1) f your (4mm LOTUS Veldtschoen 


- The only all-leather shoe 


IF IT SHRINKS ‘3a WE REPLACE 
: | ‘mtroeo «~©6 GUARANTEED WATERPROOF 
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For the 
man who 
demands 

performance 


Protegraps reproduced by courtesy of Tht Awtocar 


with comfort and elegance, too 


oe 


rhe unique and elegant Sunbeam Mark III is equally at home 
on gruelling mountain roads or in quiet English lanes .. . 
impeeeably correct for City business or West End shopping. 

A car with dash and verve made for the connoisseur 

who wants performance — and that exceptional reliability 
which has been proved in rally after rally, Try for yourself 
its brisk acceleration, easy handling . . . enjoy the armchair 
comfort of ite seating and the beauty of its flowing lines. 


MK 2} litre sports saloon (overdrive optional!) 


£795 .. . (P.T. £332.7.6) 


by ul n b e a m Sports convertible (overdrive optional!) 


£845 .. . (P.T. £353.4.2) 


Sports 2-seater (overdrive fitied) 


£855 (P.T. £357.7.6) 


Outright Winner of the Monte Carlo Rally 





SUNBRAM-TALBOT LIMITED, COVENTRY, LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION ROOTES LIMITED DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, WI 
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‘Blithe Spirits’ — presented to the engines of the nation through Solex Carburation 





An Outstanding 


Advance 


It will not surprise any of the countless 
Gillette shavers, that Gillette should 
introduce a shaving cream. Indeed, the 
only thing that might occasion surprise 
is that they should not have done so 
before. Only after years of research were 
formulas evolved which measure up to 
the exacting standards they have set. To- 
day Gillette bring to your notice their new 
Shaving Creams —lather or brushless — 
confident that- here is a major achieve- 
ment, worthy of the Blue Gillette Blade 


and the Gillette Razor. 
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/hot and cold water 


for school showers, works wash- 
basins, hospital baths or industrial 


processes, should always be automatically 
mixed by Leomatd Thermostatic 


Mixing Valves — Phey save more than they cost 


Over 4,000 Leonard 
Thermostatic Mixing 
Valves have been 

supplied to schools 


since the war 


We invite you to 


write for Pamphlet No. 55/LG. 
WALKER, CROSWELLER & CO. LTD., CHELTENHAM 











Le Meilleur 


APERITIF 
de la France 








If it’s finely tailored, a suit feels comfortable 
from the start and looks good to the end. 


Daks suits need no breaking in, and they keep their 


shape through years of tough wear. Slip on 


this coat now: it sits comfortably all round the 
shoulders. These beltless trousers —there’s 
comfort-in-action for you! And the Daks cloths— 
tweeds, saxonies, sports worsteds and the worsted 


flannel. There are none finer woven in England. 
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BENTLEY 


‘SS’ SERIES 


A new motor car representing a logical advance 


in the design of chassis and coachwork. 
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Wruatever make of car you drive, the high-speed 

heavily-loaded friction surfaces of the engine are 

completely protected by a smooth, almost unbreak 

uf t able, pressure, acid and heat-resisting film of 
man ac urers Essolube. Because of this protection you enjoy 
smoother, quieter running and longer engine life 

Be sure you get Essolube in the sealed, quality 


approve protecting bottles from your local garage. 


—— 


sso! 














THE JOP YVUALITY MOTOR OIL 
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We've put out 
the flags for your 


BIF 
of 1955 
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As adopted by the Admiralty, Ministry 

















British industry has good reason to put of Works, Ministry of Supply and 
; é S : Foreign Governments. 
out the flags. Controls have disappeared. Frame construction in tubular steel and Pe vonynenaon 
a or high tensile cable, Buckwyn metal tiled in 
\ The challenge of foreign competition aluminium or steel with or without eee 
\ is being vigorously met. There is Insulation for all climatic conditions. $0,000 sq. ft 
Complete buildings from 7/6 sq. ft. Spans 

A once again a healthy home trade. delivered on site or F.O.B. 63 ft, to 120 fe 
A Sinn or 9/~ sq. ft. erected. 
\ The BIF of 1955 is one aspect of the BUCKWYN CONSTRUCTIONS LTO. TWYFORD, BERKS, ENGLAND 
‘ new confident outlook of British industry Full porviculers from Tel 
\ Dept.: 12 Wargrave 310 


Go to it... WINS IN THE RACE FOR ECONOMY 





Just once a year British industry goes 


; — 





on display. You have this one chance 
of doing business in ideal conditions. 


In an hour or two you can compare 


B 


all the work of many different industries. 


You can see for yourself which new 


x 

x 
N 
N 


developments are likely to affect your 
business. You can discuss your needs 
with manufacturers who want to help you. 
These are the opportunities 

that only the BIF provides 


BRITISH 
INDUSTRIES 
FAIR 


London & Birmingham 2-15 May 


Open 9.30 a.m. to 6.0 p.m, daily except 
Sunday, 8th May. Public admitted daily 
after 2 p.m. (all day Saturday), Olympia 
only open until 9.0 p.m. Friday, 6th May 
and Wednesday, 11th May. 
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THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY LIMITED 
A SHIPBUILDING LIABILITY OF £19 MILLION 
REPLY TO THE “CLEVER” FIGURE MERCHANT 


Colonel Denis H. Bates, Chairman of the Company, in 2 statement to 
stockholders for submission at the 78th Annual Meeting to be held on 
May 18th says: 

The Cunard, Port and Brocklebank Lines maintain world wide services 
and I express warm thanks to all in the ships and to all our shore staffs 
and agents who have overcome the many difficulties of 1954. 

Whilst the North Atlantic passenger trade has been reasonably good, 
cargo results have been disappointing. But the figures are satisfactory 
when so many factors are outside our influence. In the consolidated 
accounts, the reduction in operating surplus of £1,946,164 is mainly due 
to the continuing impact of reduced cargo earnings and lower freight 
rates as well as labour troubles and increased running costs. The full 
effect of last autumn’s dock strike has to be faced in the 1955 accounts. 
Last autumn’s rise in freight rates came too late to affect this year's 
results; it remains to be seen how long this increase will last. ‘The 1954 
balance-surplus of £2,157,266 is satisfactory in view of the year's 
difficulties. 

At the last Annual Meeting I defined our dividend policy as the steering 
of a steady course, in the interests of stockholders and the Company's 
future. Owing to the slump which began in 1929 the Company was 
unable to pay any ordinary dividend from 1930 to 1942 and was forced 
to default on the cumulative preference shares from 1931 to 1940, We 
emerged in 1943 with our financial cupboard bare; yet the ordinary 
dividend moved steadily upwards from the 6 per cent of 1943 to the 
16 per cent of 1952 and 1953. ‘That record is a courageous achievement 
by the Board in their endeavour to hold the balance fairly between dividend 
distribution and the responsibility for replacement. Now recommended 
is a final dividend of 7 per cent on the increased ordinary capital despite 
considerably lower earnings. 

As foreshadowed by my predecessor and myself the Board have had 
capitalisation for purposes of maintenance, under constant review. In 
early autumn 1953 it was clear the fleet value in the 1954 balance sheet 
would show a considerable increase, despite the depreciation allowance, 
which between 1949 and 1953 had roughly absorbed the cost of new 
tonnage. Accordingly the Board prepared for the capital increase to 
£13,000,000 of 1954. 

As for 1955, there are so many factors beyond our control that it is 
impossible to forecast, but given fi from import restrictions and 
labour troubles, our prospects are reasonably good. The question of 
participation in air travel and trade is under continual review. There 
is no permitted opening for the Company over the Atlantic in passenger 
air traffic because it is reserved to B.O.A.C., and to embark in world wide 
charter business scarcely seems worthwhile. As to air freight, at £440 
a ton across the Atlantic it cannot compete with the £7 a ton of our cargo 
ships. The ship is still hang ~ ones in the cost of carriage, and we believe 
it will be for another “~ ife and longer. Atlantic passenger air travel 
has so far proved complementary to sea travel. 


REPLA MUST GO ON 

The problem of replacement has become more acute since 1945 owing 
to rapid sterling depreciation, which has outstripped for the time being 
the practical limits of an increase in passenger fares and cargo rates in an 
international market. Unless reserves had been built up to meet sterling 
depreciation, the present replacement programme involving a ship- 
building liability of £18,900,000 could not have been contemplated. 

A Brocklebank cargo liner in 1913 cost £119,000, in 1939 £247,000 
and to-day £900,000, Whilst ships cost four times as much as before 
1939, we have aimed at setting aside annually a sum which, added to 
annual pr oping ar approximates to an annual rate of only twice the 
pre-war cost as being the utmost trade will permit after penal taxation, 
and still allow stockholders a reasonable return. ‘To increase dividends 
by reducing the already insufficient replacement amount would a 
the gap. By calculating taxation before making allowance for 
at current costs, the Exchequer is eating away funds essential to = 
Company's existence. These figures speak for themselves: between 
1949-1953 out of consolidated profits of £47,107,000 we have paid 
£19,125,000 in taxation, distributed £3,290,000 in dividends and set 
aside for replacement by normal depreciation £12,815,000 with a further 
£11,877,000 to reserve to meet part of the extra cost of building. 

The cost of ship operation continues to rise and perhaps the most 
important feature is turn round. In 1938 a ship on the Indian service 
on the average spent 196 days at sea and 169 days in port; in 1954 the 


figures were 167 days at sea, 198 days in port, and this despite an averag 
sea speed 2 knots faster than in 1938. Such deterioration is not only 
costly but stultifies efforts to provide more efficient ship It ts significant 


that turn round in U.S.A. ports, while expensive, takes the same number 


of days as pre-war. 


REPLY TO CRITICISM OF DIRECTORS’ POLICY 


Another problem is that of the “ clever” figure merchant, who without 
practical knowledge of running ships, juggles with figures to press directors 
for higher dividends than they in their experience consider wise in th 


interest of the Company. 
At the last Annual Meeting, Mr. Childs, a stockholc: 


moe 1953, read 


a statement criticising the directors’ capital and di idend policy Mk 
declared his intention to form a shareholders’ association unless he could 
get some assurance as to future policy, despite the intimation in my 
annual statement that in October (1954) the Board proposed to consider 


an interim dividend and notwithstanding that | had just said the Board 
were considering the relation of the present capital to assets. In this 
statement, circulated later with a letter to certain stockholders, Mr. Childs 


compared dividends to carnings abstracted by him from the 1944-1953 
accounts. The statement, and the graph which accompanied it, ar 
inaccurate because whereas the figures selected for 1944-1946 were from 
the Cunard accounts only, those for 1947-1953 were from the Group 
Consolidated Accounts and were therefore not comparable. Mr. Childs 
could have made a correct comparison because there had been p wernmneae d 
Profit and Loss Accounts for 1947-1950, though this would have destroyed 


his main argument. 

These inaccuracies led Mr, Childs to others on the subject of replacement 
costs. He declared it was useless for me to say that money must be 
ploughed back into the Company and again made a misleading comparison 
with 1944 when the Cunard Company was not even operating the Atlantic 
ships and services 

Stockholders should also know the facts about payments to directors 
The annual rate of fees has not altered since 1917 though the number of 
directors has varied. Mr. Childs has sought to compare £7,800 for 1944 
with £137,015 for 1953, but the 1944 figure refers to fees paid by the 
Cunard Company only, whereas the 1953 figure, in accordance with the 
1948 Companies Act, shows all payments to the Company's past and 
present directors from the entire Group, including fees, managerial 
salaries and pensions. The figure is swollen by directors appointed 
from the staff; in 1944 there was only one whilst in 1953 the 4 chief 
executives of Cunard were directors, together with others from subsidiary 
companies, 


NSIBILITY FOR THE FUTURE 

Stockholders have entrusted the directors with a hea, reaponsibylity 
involv ing detailed experience, and views of individual stockholders, whilst 
of value, cannot be allowed, alone, to sway poli« y Stockholders in their 
turn owe a duty to the directors and to each other. The Annual Meeting 
on May 18 is very important to the Company's future since stockholders 
are asked to choose between two incompatible policies: “The one advocated 
by Mr. Childs, to pay out larger dividends at the expense of an alread 
inadequate provision for rep’ t and let the Company take its chance 
on the uncertainties of the future, a policy which would prove fatal; the 
other pursued by this present Board, to hold the balance as fairly as annual 
profits allow between dividend distribution and the responsibility to 
maintain the ships. 

re can be no compromise since Mr, Childs has (1) called in question 

the honesty of the Board in connection with directors’ fees; (2) issued to 
stockholders a misleading financial picture of past years; (3) uttered to 
the press an inaccurate forecast, namely ‘‘my information is that the 
current year's trading subject to no unforeseeable set-backs is likely to 
show considerable improvernent”’ (on 1953); (4) prematurely solicited 
stockholders for support, on the above premises, a step which prompted 
my circular of February suggesting stockholders should await the Annual 
Accounts and Report before signing any proxies; (5) declared by 
intention to put forward a nom nee for the Board 

In the face of Nos. 1, 2 and 4 it would be impossible for me to hold 


the Board together were a nominee of Mr. Childs to be clected. It is a 
choice which has to be faced and I ask for Proxies in support of the present 
Board so that I may be able to carry and discharge my responsibility to 
stockholders 
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BACKGROUND TO JAGUAR BREEDING... 





JABBEKE 


From the village of Jabbeke, in 
Belgium, this magnificent motor road 
runs straight as a die to within a few 
miles of the Belgian capital. On this 
famous stretch Jaguar cars have attained 
many officially observed high-speed 
performances which include 122.75 
m.p.h. over a flying kilometre by 
a standard Mark VII saloon. 
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realize that the words Prime Minister 
no longer refer to Sir Winston 
Churchill, especially in the Liberal Party, 
where they still refer to Mr. Gladstone. 


 ¥ will take a little time for people to 


Chemin-de-Fear 

Frencu railways are going from 
strength to strength, their latest experi- 
ment being concerned with a radio- 
controlled locomotive, in which the 
footplate crew is displaced by a compact 
electrical apparatus worked from a 
distance. It is too early to say what the 
feelings of British passengers will be 
when, assailed by the familiar con- 
viction that no one is driving, they 
realize that no one is. 


Still in the Wood 
Soper confidence is all very well, but 
a headline like “ Britannia Through Her 


Trials” is only building the nation up 
to a let-down. 


No Salient Features 

NEWSPAPER cartoonists were lucky 
in their period of grace covering 
Premiership and other political changes. 
When you get two leading figures with 
lean faces, white hair, quizzical eye- 
brows and brushed up moustaches, 
both well turned-out and past the stage 
where they can be insulted with a 
printed title on their trouser turn-ups, 
readers can easily be led into confusion 
between Mr. Anthony Eden and Sir 
Harold Macmillan. 


Wilfred Pickles, 1066-1087 
TELevision for schools, says Sir 
George Barnes, is unlikely to become a 


T 





reality before 1957. In the meantime 
children must make do with just having 
it for their homework. 


Steady with the Noughts 

LonG ago, when first they missed the 
papers, listeners heard a B.B.C. inter- 
view with a becalmed Fleet Street man 
caught in the act of making out his 
expenses. Any time now they hope for 
an interview with a newspaper pro- 
prictor making out his. 


Passing Cloud 

Ir was rather cynical of Mr, Herbert 
Morrison to warn Hamburg students 
against an Opposition’s criticism of a 
Government, lest after an election they 
might have to practise what they had 
preached, But Mr. Attlee’s plea for a 
U.N. seat for Red China (to an Ontario 
audience), on the ground that when he 
visited China last year he didn’t meet 
“one person who said he would put 
Chiang Kai-shek back in power,” 
effectively restored faith in the essential 
simplicity of politicians everywhere. 


Not the Same 

Hastinos bridged the news gap last 
week by producing a town crier in full 
regalia, reporting an epidemic of dog- 
biting and the circulation locally of 























4 ve 
counterfeit money. Residents were 


gratified on the whole, but resented his 
attitude when they tried to wrap their 
kitchen rubbish in him. 


Quite Still, Now 
BUCKINGHAM police patrols are now 
to get push-button cameras in their cars 


511 


—invaluable for recording dangerous 
driving.” This may prevent accidents 
On the other hand, what with lady 
drivers pausing to titivate, nervous men 
incapable of keeping an eye on the road 
and the birdie simultaneously, and 
police patrol cars constantly manceuvring 


to get the sun behind them, it may not 
Clean Fight 

Tne usual tide of jealousy and back 
biting is already welling up around the 


ankles of next year's Olympi (sames 
organizers, and allegations of short 
sightedness, self-secking, tardiness in 


preparations and general inefficiency are 
now being supported by Trade Union 
trouble, with carpenters announcing 
that if they don't get more money they 
won't build the stands, and other shop 
stewards limbering up ready for the 
starter’s gun. No doubt it will all be 
sorted out in time, If not, what about 
an appeal toeverybody’s sportsmanship ? 


U 

Proposats to build a subterranean 
pipeline to carry jet fuel from France to 
an R.A.F. base near Bonn have provoked 
angry objections at the German end, 
where it is said that people's health 
would be affected by the 
resulting increase in flying. It says much 
for France's new tolerance towards he: 
old enemies that there are no complaints 
at the French end of the risk that an 
invasion may crawl through. 


nowe of a 


The Debate Continues 
Einstein, farewell! 

Earth bids an awed good-day to you, 
But who can tell 

What Newton's going to say to you? 








Old Resonance 


” ERE We Are Again!” cried 

He Mirror, and ran on without 

a breath into “ Blonde model 

Accused of Killing Ace Racing-car 

Driver.” (Picture of blonde model, 
32 sq. ins.). 

On the day of the great rebirth the 

Press were for once unanimous. News- 
paper strikes were a bad thing. They 
meant “national paralysis” (News 
Chronicle), hardship to “a multitude of 
loyal readers”’ (Telegraph), “a strangle- 
hold over the community” (Mail) and 
the “extinguishing of a strong light on 
dark places” (Skétch). ‘There was much 
more fine language of the kind we have 
missed lately. Bulwarks were freely 
mentioned, also the democratic system, 
and vital mental nourishment. The 
Express, which announced that its voice 
was again raised with the old resonance, 
loosed off some good stuff about 
“injustice, corruption, tyranny and 
bureaucracy.” 
In spite of it all, several organs kept 
their heads sufficiently to pay a glowing 
tribute to the long-suffering newsagents, 
and if injustice and corruption don’t 
step in, this must result in their par- 
ticulars papers getting shoved nearer 
the front of the bookstalls for a bit. 
The B.B.C.'s efforts, on the other hand, 
drew no bouquets. “Things seen are 
mightier than things heard,” said the 
Mail. The Sketch likened the Cor- 
poration to an elderly maiden aunt. 
Even The Times, trampling Sir William 
Haley's old allegiances under its elastic- 
sided boots, declared that broadcasting 
was “bound to be inadequate.” This 
seemed a little ungrateful, particularly 
as the Television Service had given 
millions of deprived readers the chance 
of seeing journalists in the flesh and 
learning that they were harmless- 
looking, undistinguished men, with 
indifferent vocabularies and badly tied 
ties, and not really the mighty thunderers 
that a seventy-two point headline had 
so often suggested. 

The truth was, of course, that we 
needed the papers again, If only to 
show us what we had been missing. 
The Express's encephalogram of 
Finstein’s brain “thinking about the 
theory of relativity” filled a felt want, 
and grateful readers fell at once into easy 


acceptance, never pausing to ask for 








By J. B. 


proof that Einstein wasn't, in fact, 
thinking about something quite different. 
Without the Express there would be no 
science. There were the invaluable 
Times summaries—a day's news in half 
a page (“Grenades at Israel Wedding 
Feast”), (“Dutch Team Win Chess 
Tournament”) and no one asking how it 
was that without the strike, items of this 
sort would have spread to twenty times 
the space. Without The Times there 
would be no history. Why, on two suc- 
cessive days these “principal news 
items” recorded the appointments of 
two Bishops Suffragan and a new Head 
of Religious Broadcasting! Consider 
the Daily Telegraph's surnmary, too, of 
all that had been missed,-with particular 
regard to the readers who rush every 
day for the “Peterborough” parson’s 
nose: sieved from a stack of good things 
that, alas! could never see print was the 
winning item: 

“Roughly scrawled on a newspaper 
seller's placard in Fleet Street: ‘The 
only Read you'll get for days—Reid’s 
Stout.’” 

Without the Telegraph where could one 
turn for laughter? 

As for the more serious papers, 
Mirror readers had a bad time during 
the days of Oracle Out Of Order. Mrs. 
Spencer, of St. Annes-on-Sea, had to 
wait almost a month for the answer to 
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“ Just got back from the Afro-Asian 
Conference at Bandung and I've got a 
splitting headache.” 
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her letter: “Is it right to describe a 
group of geese as a gaggle of geese?” 
And a Buckinghamshire lady, after a 
similar wait, had a bitter disappoint- 
ment. She asked why it was that a 
teaspoon always stayed in the bowl 
when she tipped away the washing-up 
water—and all the Mirror could say was 
“Life's like that.” Some may think 
that this was a pretty poor show, just at 
a time when Fleet Street needed a 
unified campaign of indispensability. 
However, the Mirror made up for it 
under the “vital mental nourishment” 
classification by being the only one to 
come out with a picture of Marilyn 
Monroe riding an elephant. Under the 
same heading, and spurred by its sudden 
reprieve from the forces of injustice, cor- 
ruption, tyranny and bureaucracy, the 
Express scored well with “Tiger Drake 
Bowls in with the Hoochi-Koochi 
Chorus,” “Six Royal Greys will Miss 
Ascot” and “Ban on Monkeys May 
Hit Children” ; the Mail with “ Teenage 
Princess to Wed King She Last Saw 
Seven Years Ago,” ‘Haircut Hunt for 
Girl’s Killer,”” and “Countess Found 
Dead in Flat.” The News Chronicle, 
after a fighting front-page piece denying 
reports of its own death, went on to 
justify its place in the affections of “a 
more intelligent and__politically-con- 
scious section of the public” with such 
cogent material as “Train Crew Blown 
off Footplate,” “The Pope Allows Girl, 
13, to Wed,” “ Happy Couple are Found 
Dead,” “Schoolgirl Godiva Beats 40 
Models,” and the disclosure that a new 
transparent lacquer, painted on window- 
sills, will stop ants coming in. 
In conclusion, and from various other 
bulwarks of freedom for Thursday, 
April 21, 1955: 
Don’t Ask Me About Marriage, Says 
Katie 

Judy Hops Out of a Date With Johnnie 
Baby Ends Valerie's Contract 
A Packet of Pills for a Seasick Dog 
Spring is in Your Hair 
Lady Barbara to Wed Surgeon in 

Divorce Suit 

Eleventh Earl Marries Mimi 
Swoon Girls Cling to Crooner’s Car 
No wonder that the Daily Express, 
looking for an apt quotation for the day, 
hit on Thomas Jefferson: ‘When the 
Press is free, and every man able to 


read, all is safe.” 
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THE NEWSPAPERS’ RETURN 


Academy Picture of the Year 
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The Queen, My Lord, is Much, Much Better 


HE strike of minor actors, which 

appeared out of a clear sky last 

Tuesday week, shows little sign 
of satisfactory settlement. 

There have been known to exist for 
some time—and very probably since the 
days of Roscius—disaffection and dis- 
content among the rank and file of the 
theatrical profession. ‘The small-part 
actors and actresses have naturally 
envied the salaries, the bouquets, and 
the limelight lavished on the star 
performers, Last Tuesday week the 
storm broke, 

The minor actors struck. Their 
action, however, did not take the form 
of refusal to appear. They chose the 
shrewder method of sabotage, improvis- 
ing lines and stage business of a diver- 
sionary nature. ‘This sabotage plan has 






“Well, speak of the devil!” 


By LIONEL HALE 


been canvassed, in mutters, for some 
time among the wilder small-fry of 
Equity, and is based on a performance 
of The Merchant of Venice given some 
years ago at St. Cypriot’s, a preparatory 
school in Sussex. Discontented with 
his réle, the Prince of Morocco bided 
his time till the Casket Scene on the first 
night. Swarthy and turbaned, he then 
strode confidently forward, chose the 
leaden casket, claimed a stupefied Portia 
as his wife, and brought the curtain 
down on disorder. 

Last Tuesday week, therefore, at the 
Bernhardt-Wolfit Theatre in Birming- 
ham, this method of sabotage was 
put to its first professional use. The 
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performance was of Twelfth Night. Olivia 
(Act IV, Sc. 1) was just on the point of 
plighting her troth to Sebastian when 
the Second Officer, with halberd, thrust 
his way unexpectedly on to the stage. 
(It is presumed that he was rebelling 
from years spent in arresting Antonio 
the Sea-Captain, and kindred menial 
theatrical chores.) The Second Officer 
then spoke as follows: 
“Stay, madam, stay! Bethink you 
what you do! 
This march-chick whom you tender 

so intently 
Is no Cxsario, but Sebastian. 
I had this on well-proven testimony : 
A mercantile marine from Messaline 
(Whom I detainéd not long since) 
avers 
There's a misprision of identity. 
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Fie, hocus-pocus! What a coil is 
here!” 

The Second Officer smiled blandly at 
a saucer-eyed Olivia and concluded: 

“Your pardon, but I thought you 

ought to know.” 

He then saluted with his halberd, 
and made a soldierly exit, putting his 
head immediately back round a box- 
tree to add: 

“And, by the way, I've just 

informed Orsino.” 

This premature disclosure of the plot 
of Twelfth Night left the. management 
with no option but to cut straight to the 
middie of Act V; and the Birmingham 
Post next morning was obliged to 
describe the evening as “a_ sorry 
hotch-potch.”’ 

Little nation-wide attention was 
paid to this outrage in the Midlands 
until Wednesday night, when some- 
thing ominously similar occurred in a 
performance of Hamlet in Bristol. In 
the Play Scene the Player King had 














reclined his head on his hand to sleep, 
No sooner, however, had Lucianus the 
murderer entered than the Player King 
precipitately rose and struck the court 
into frozen silence. He pointed a 
quivering finger at the murderous 
Lucianus and roared, before the 
assassin could approach him: 

“Nay, get thee hence, thrice-blasted, 

thrice - infected! 

Unwholesome wretch! Take hence 
thine ebon looks, 

And Stygian brow, and sanguine- 
dripping hands!” 

So saying, the Player King bundled 
the cowering Lucianus from the stage, 
lay down again, and closed his eyes, 
wearing a contented and sleepy smile. 
This appearing to conclude the Play 
Scene, the curtain was, after a long and 
embarrassed pause, rung down, 

When news of this reached London 
on Thursday morning there was still a 
tendency in the Theatrical Managers 
Association to treat the matter as no 
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more than a coincidenc« lwo minor 
actors in one week had gone mad, of 
taken to drink: there was nothing soe 
extraordinary in that. But events took 
place on Thursday night, in towns as 
remote in culture and distance as 
Cardiff and Brighton, that left no doubt 
of a campaign of organized sabotage 

At the Glendower Theatre in Cardiff, 
during As You Like It, the wrestles 
Charles brought the Wrestling Scene 
(and the entire performance) to an 
abrupt close by picking up Orlando and 
throwing him into the orchestra pit, 
breaking three ribs, one collar-bone, and 
both his ankles. 

At the Georgian Theatre in Brighton, 
in Act III, Se. 2 of Yulius Cesar, 
Antony had mounted the rostrum for 
Cwsar’s funeral oration, Before he 
could speak, the entire crowd of supers 
bowed deeply and silently left the stage 
Feeling unable in these circumstances 
to utter “Friends, Romans, country 
men” to a deserted Forum, Antony 























“ Unless you grant my country immediate self-government, the entire population will set sail for Great Britain at onc 














burst into tears, said “ Beasts!" and 
fled, tripping over the corpse of 
Cwsar. 


This was on Thursday night. Panic 
reigned in the star dressing-rooms. 

It was on Friday night, and in 
Macbeth at the Siddons Theatre in 
London, that the organizers fully showed 
their hand. It had become known that 
they were concentrating their campaign 
on Shakespearean productions, which 
are always full of embittered minor 
actors; but nobody had dreamed that 
they would carry their impious work 
into so holy a place as the Siddons 
Theatre, or attempt to meddle with the 
performance of our foremost Shake- 
spearean actor, Sir Lancelot Grosgrain. 

Yet, on this terrible Friday, the first 
blow fell at the end of Act II, Sc. 2, the 
scene of Duncan’s murder. Superb, 
awe-inspiring, sublime, Sir Lancelot 
paused on his exit, clutching Lady 
Macheth’s wrist, and intoned ‘ Wake 
Dunean with thy knocking! I would 
thou could’st!” 

At this moment Duncan himself 
appeared, in benign health, at the top of 
the stairs leading to his bed-chamber, 
and proclaimed in silvery tones: 

“Nay, but I wake already, good my 

thane, 

Some sacrilegious fellow, certain, 
hath 

Attempted to do murder on our 
person; 





Yet he but scratched us. So good- 
night, once more.” 

Exit Duncan, with a nod of regal and 
benevolent condescension. 

Sir Lancelot, however, is not for 
nothing our foremost actor. Duncan 
had scarcely disappeared before Sir 
Lancelot had bounded half-way up the 
stairs, with one of his own magnificent 
cries of horror, and retaliated with the 
words: 

“Hence, horrible shadow! 

mockery, hence!” 

He then proceeded to explain extem- 
pore to Lady Macbeth that this Duncan 
was 

“A spirit, dearest chuck, an apparition 

Proceeding from the heat-oppresséd 
brain,” 

and retired from the stage, rubbing his 

hands, to dismiss Duncan from the 


Unreal 


company. 
The evening, nevertheless, was not 
yet over. In the Witches’ Cavern 


(Act IV, Sc. 1) Macheth’s confidence 
was rudely shaken when the Apparition 
of an Armed Head, instead of warning 
him against Macduff, said merely: 
“All hail, Macbeth! Thou shalt be 
King forever!” 

The Apparition of the Bloody Child 
confirmed this, adding that Macbeth 
would die peacefully in his bed. And 
the Apparition of a Child, crowned, 
with a tree in his hand, went further, 
shrilly proclaiming: 


“ Hark—the cuckoo!" 
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“ Be lion-hearted, proud; and take no 
care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where 
conspirers are. 
For, by the pricking of my little 
thumb, 
Though Birnam Wood to Dun- 
sinane do come, 
Pay no attention to such tricks as 


these: 
They are but silly men disguised 
as trees.” 


The attempt gallantly made by Sir 
Lancelot to drown these last lines by 
improvised recitative was partially suc- 
cessful; but Seyton, in Act V, Sc. 5, 
brought his downfall. After “a cry of 
women within,’’ Macbeth braces himself 
for his final grandeurs: demanding 
“Wherefore was that cry?” he expects 
Seyton’s reply, “The Queen, my lord, 
is dead,” to launch him on to “To- 
morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow.” 

On this black Friday, Seyton 
advanced with a bright and buoyant air. 
“The Queen, my lord,” replied Seyton, 
“is much, much better.” At this, even 
Sir Lancelot’s nerve broke. He left 
the boards to regain control. He was 
prevented, however, from returning to 
the stage by old Siward (another dis- 
appointed minor actor) who promptly 
entered bearing Macbeth’s head ona pole. 

The general situation about the strike, 
as I write, is not much improved. 
Sabotage is no less fearsome for being 
sporadic: nobody knows where it will 
raise its hand next. Our leading actors 
are giving deplorable performances, with 
one eye on their soldiery and servants, 
and jumping nervously whenever the 
Messenger speaks. The demands of the 
minor actors cannot be met, for they 
have never been formulated. Some 
observers think that they simply want 
to enjoy their evening, for a change. 
But no incidents have been reported for 
the last three nights: the insurrection 
may have burned itself out. 

Stop Press. Sir John Osprey opened 
his long-awaited revival of Hamlet at 
the Edmund Kean Theatre, London, 
last night. All went well until Act V, 
Se. 1 (the Churchyard Scene) when 
Yorick’s skull was thrown up and Sir 
John asked “Whose was it?” At this, 
the First Grave-digger replied shortly 
“My old woman's.” Both Grave- 
diggers then disappeared inside the 
grave, guffawing, never to re-emerge. 
Chaos is come again. 
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Sous les Toits de Chelsea 


\ K hs took at once to the view: 
roofs of the kind introducing 
René Clair'’s Sous les Toits de 

Paris—stacks, chimney pots and pans, 
mailed fists—all in a sunshine with 
smoke blowing across and a cowl merrily 
spinning. It was as much as I could do 
not to step out, as the camera had done, 
and float past. 

But of course this was London. 
Below was one of those artisan rows that 
have looked up. Fresh the paint, 
variegated the doors; angular little bows 
lifted out of basements; the eye was 
invited in to interior decoration; cars 
overlapped each pavement, barely 
leaving way for an electric van; and 
when a lady emerged hatless she didn’t 
run across, she loitered and called out 
in well-modulated tones. 

Really it’s not bad fun being one of 
the New Poor. 

And coming back to roof-tops I dis- 
cern only two television masts slightly 
askew. 

tk # * a ce 

Back and forth, along the King’s 
Road at the end, flows life. Church bells 
ring: oh, but what for? A name famous 
on mattresses lights the sky. 

Sometimes there may be gulls; but 
they’d never stray quite as far over as 
this. Or once in a while pigeons haunt, 
or a hoarse rook straggles across. 

We notice the birds not because there 
are many of them but because we are 
in a bird-cage ourselves. It measures 
11 feet by 9; bedroom the same, 
minus cupboard space. Our flat-—not 
at all (look at the furniture!) ours—is 
one of thirty in a four-tiered rectangle, 
like the storeyed cages at a bird show. 
Yet after a fortnight we feel we have 
lived, or perched, here always. 

* * # es . 

There's a balcony, similar to those 
above and below. Sparrows flock there. 
Gutter-bred, they are hollering soon 
after dawn; with my light on and my 
thoughts still benighted I have to fling 
crumbs. (Probably the previous tenant 
did.) And they will come back for a 
second breakfast. Lunch they don't 
make much of, preferring like everyone 
else to hump round or squat in doorways. 
But tea-time will fetch them with their 
mouths watering (it’s not an hour when 
one can be trusted to be in), and it must 


be high tea, with cake and cheese, or 
they won't pack off without argument to 
bed—wherever that may be. 

bo + a oh a 

We walk along the King’s Road. Who 
doesn’t? Down one side to “The 
World’s End,” beyond which exists a 
Chelsea known to footballers, and then 
back the other side to Sloane Square. 
To venture one step further would be to 
go, with the wrong look, into town. 

We all gaze in the shop windows— 
small shops with a preponderance of 
junk, grecns, and gowns—at ourselves 
reflected, and at one another. 

A queer lot, I suppose, Busmen and 
beavers, film extras, lovers out of attics, 
solicitors in corduroy caps, Edwardian 
queernesses, ladies’ ladies, dogs high 
and low, yawners in prams, a bare- 
chested Scot (or fierce anti-Scot?) in a 
kilt, the income-tax dodger and the 
income-tax inspector, What links us 
together, as we pass and repass, is the 
mild combustion of art upstairs and 
money in the vault. Bohemia grins, A 
pub goes in for pictures. By a triangular 
green you can get Peterkin’s pies, 
carrying your own pie-dish. 

* oe tk co ob 

We take coffee, ignoring espressos, at 
the coffee stall off Wellington Square; 
and I point to the house where Desmond 
MacCarthy lived. 

One night, getting wind that he was 
reviewing me, I stood as I stand now. 
There in the corner was the light, and 
D. seated with a book. He was reading 
with—it seemed to me—pained astonish- 
ment. Then he exploded. I ran. 

I think now it may have been a 
sneeze. When I returned—which I did 

he was walking up and down, hair 
ruffled, eyebrows raised in an expression 
I knew well. Bored? But with me or 
his own article? Even emptiness, with 
him, had to issue out of some Chekhov 
play. Up and down he strode: hither, 
thither fluttered my hopes. Had he 
cigarettes? Without a particular wool- 
tipped brand, he would never write. 
A note would appear on Sunday: “ Mr, 
MacCarthy is indisposed, but hopes to 
resume his articles next week"; by 
which time my book would have slid 
away, and another bobbed up-— prob- 
ably the Collected Works of William 


Watson. 
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By G. W. 


STONTER 


He stopped lionizing, approached the 
window, stared out, but, of 
couldn't see me, lost in the night, the 
double-dark of an artick 
At last he was smoking . 
no more, The article appeared; and 
when next | saw him, bundling into a 
bookseller’s passage with a crammed 
suitcase, I forget my thanks. 

He perpetuated Victorian Chelsea. 
When he moved on to the elegances of 
Hampton, it was a sighing withdrawal 

% * tt 

I recall his definition of 
ism; “a man with a razor 
ham in his drawing-room window.” 

They don't do that in the little rows 
below. What they do is cultivate an 
accent (so much more rewarding than a 
garden); about this, that, and the othe: 
of importance, they couldn't care less; 
they haven't, and yet curiously have, 
means; every morning a gentleman runs 
down steps, swings a scooter into the 
middle, scruffs at it like a dog, and 
stiff-backed and bowler-hatted 
away. 

There he is now. 
the pigeons clap. 

This notion of an aviary is strangely 
persistent, It extends to the swan rivet 
We ourselves are mere birds of passage 
Summer will call, and we'll fly off, over 
the roof-tops and far away, to 
Pimlico at least. 


course, 


unfinished 
I could beat 


Bohemian 


carving a 


aputts rs 


Chelsea admires 
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“ And I say, if we're old enough to fight for our country, we're old enough to vote.” 
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P.M.G. to Reply, Please 


SANDRINGHAM VIEW, 
ROEHAMPTON, 
April 15 SURREY 


EAR DR. HILL,—I am indeed 
D grieved to see you lending 

your name, always hitherto 
associated by the public with robust 
common sense about regularity and 
proteins, to this nonsensical Post Office 
campaign for Clear and Cofrect Address- 
ing. “Snob” addresses, forsooth! The 
people of Sale, Cheshire, have already, 
I am glad to see, made it clear to you 
through the correspondence columns of 
the Manchester Guardian that the sole 
reason they put “Sale, Cheshire” at the 
head of their writing paper is that that 
is where they live. The fact that the 
Post Office choose to route their in- 
coming mail through some dingy 
sorting office in Manchester is, as they 
point out, neither here nor there. 

Allow me to add, on behalf of lovers 
of letter-writing in the South, that we 
too care not a rap for so-called “prestige 
addresses,” nor seek to impress our 
correspondents by highfalutin letter- 
heads, All we ask is freedom to have 
our letters addressed to the place and 
the county in which we reside, and to 
which our loyalties are given, and not 
to some different set of place-names of 
significance only to your sorters—a 
desire which you, sir, as a Liberal 
(albeit hyphenated) should be the first 
to approve and support.— Yours, etc. 


SANDRINGHAM VIEW, 
Nr. WIMBLEDON, 
April 19 SURREY 

Dear Dr. Hitt,—If you are so keen 
on rooting out snob addresses why don't 
you get after the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, instead of harrying inoffensive 
people in Sale and Alderley Edge? His 
Grace gives his address, in works of 
reference, as “‘ Lambeth Palace, 5.E.1.” 
This should, of course, read 

1 Lambeth Palace Road 
London, 5.E.1. 

I have been looking at a large-scale 
map of this area, and it appears that 
owing to the extraordinary sinuosities of 
the county boundary, Roehampton is 
not technically in Surrey. This, no 
doubt, accounts for the fact that I have 
had no reply to my letter of April 15. 


I have altered my address accordingly, 
to enable your officials to overcome their 
difficulties. 

Yours, etc. 


SANDRINGHAM VIEW, 
Tue Avenve, 
April 21 RoenamptTon, $5.W.15 

Dear Sir,—Would it not be better if 
you tried to get some sense and coher- 
ence into the divisions and subdivisions 
of London and the Home Counties 
instead of bullying and insulting citizens 
who are also (may I remind you?) 
voters? 

The postman, who still gets through 
with occasional letters—though none as 
yet, I notice, from you—tells me that 
“Nr. Wimbledon” is an insufficient 
address, and that in any case Wimbledon, 
though clearly outside the London 
County boundary, has the ridiculous 
postal address “S.W.19."” Thus I am 
forced, despite my profound admiration 
for Bedser, to abandon a lifelong 
association with Surrey and adopt a 
county which does not even take part in 
the Championship. 

Hardly a happy augury for your 
success In your new post. 

Yours, etc. 


15 Acacta AVENUE, 

Putney, 5.W. 15 

April 23 
Sir,—I have now 

had an opportunity of ai 
reading the full Press 
Statement issued at 
your notorious “ Cor- j 
rect Addressing” con- we 
ference on April 14. | Pi 
I note particularly that 
you require the address 
to include the so-called 
“Post Town” in capi- LORS 


tals, and also that your a = 


minions can fread 

numbers more easily + 
than the names of pares 
houses. | W 


The result, in my | Spore a 
own case, will I hope ele 


give more satisfaction ra 

to you than it does to r 

me. Nobody who 

knows me would — 
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imagine for a moment that snobbery 
has anything to do with my prefer- 
ence for the old address. If “No. 2 
The Pines” was good enough for 
Swinburne, “15 Acacia Avenue” is 
good enough for me. ‘The fact remains, 
however, that though our house (the 
name of which has sentimental associa 
tions) happens to lie just outside the 
parish boundary, we are Rochampton 
people by instinct, and ‘Acacia Avenue’ 
—always known unaffectedly to the 
residents as “‘the Avenue” 
a misleading impression of this quiet 
backwater, planted as it has been, at 


gives quite 


the expense of property-owners, with 
flowering cherries. 
Incidentally, your continued failure to 


reply to my letters makes me wonder 
whether your own address, given in 
Who's Who as “House of Commons, 
S.W.1,” may be insufficient for your 
hard-pressed sorters. Should it not 
more properly contain the Post Town 
“WESTMINSTER"? 

I ought perhaps to add that the 
general feeling among Rochampton 
people here in the Avenue is that you 
would do well to delay sending in any 
amendment to the editor of Who's Who 
at least until after May 26 


Yours, ete. 


he BOOK bhep 


——— 


—— ot 


' puawne | 


he, ) COMING DOWN | 
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The Owl and The Wren By 


E English are a race proverbially 
concerned with money. As lesser 
nations have wrily observed, they 

keep shops. They keep also other 
shrines where, apart from spending 
money, people may borrow it, lend it, 
hoard it, steal it, increase or decrease it, 
win it, or even lose it altogether. Such 
are the observances of the holy city of 
London. 

Minor observances are indeed prac- 
tised, and even tolerated—for example, 
that of the arts. But, with a sense of 
values unusual in European countries, 
they are kept safely under control, 
where they can de no harm, within the 
high walls of museums for the devotions 
of foreigners and of the Royal Academy 
for those of the English themselves. 

Occasionally, however, there is a gaol- 
break by the arts. Some three hundred 
years ago, when a fire destroyed the City 
of London, a devotee named Christopher 
Wren broke out, causing the citizens 
some trouble. He wanted to rebuild the 
city in terms of the arts. He was 
eventually stopped, and they rebuilt it 
on their own, in terms of money, But 
not before he had forced three building 
Acts through Parliament and had 
imposed on them an expensive cathedral 
and a number of unprofitable churches. 

To-day the same thing is happening 
again. Half the city has been destroyed 
once more-—this time by bombs. And 
the arts once more have broken out, 
The break this time is from the walls, 
normally secure, of the Royal Academy 
itself, and in the person of its President, 
a man who chances, at this of all unfor- 
tunate moments, to be an architect. A 
man in aspect more owl than wren, but 
a wakeful owl, an eloquent owl, an ow! 
with a baleful eye, Professor A. E. 
Richardson aspires to build the city 
that Wren didn’t. 

Portly and urbane as a Georgian 
gentleman, he plays host at Burlington 
House after the manner of a second Lord 
Burlington. Strangely blind to the 
blessings of electricity, he presides over 
his council beneath His Lordship’s 
painted ceiling, at a table lit by candles. 
The chair he sits in, which may have 
been Swift's, provokes a Swiftian turn 
of satire. His Academicians revere him 
for not being a painter, and thus for 





letting them hang what they want. 
“It’s beyond me,” he apologizes, “to 
give you your Munnings-worth”; and 
with a courtly farewell he drives off to 
the City, to denounce a “‘ Mayor's nest 
of Aldermen” and town-planners. 

Here he expounds the quaint fancy 
that “ Rome in its decline, with its orgies 
and entertainments, was mild compared 
with the vulgarity of to-day.” The 
Aldermen he declares, whimsically, to 
be a series of gentlemen “ with voracious 
appetites and little taste.” Their Court 
is well-named the Court of Common 
Council. As for the planners, they are 
a race, “maddened by the statistical 
virus,"" who deserve to be dumped in 
the sea, 

From the high tables of the ritual 
feasts where the citizens carouse on 
turtle soup, he rouses companies of 
Surveyors and Carpenters, Carvers and 
Craftsmen, Grocers and Fishmongers, 
to the iniquities of the speculator and 
the statistician. The one is the hyena 
whose carcass is money. The other is 
the dragon, stretching claws of red tape 
across the Thames. ‘Together they 
conspire in unholy alliance to inflict a 
cancer on the city: the cancer of over- 
crowded office-blocks, speculatively 
built for the lucre of rateable values. 
“The Earth is the Lord's. But not the 
foulness thereof.” 
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Blind to the beauties of functional 
engineering, the Professor, in his quaint 
way, calls for architecture instead. 
“Match-boxes!"’ he exclaims. “That's 
all they give us. Match-boxes, standing 
on their ends! ... Pseudo-engineers they 
are, strip-teasing architecture, stripping 
it naked, right down to the skeleton. 
Is it the skeleton you want? Or is it the 
flesh?” 

Blind to the marvels of skyscraping, 
the Professor explodes: “ Maggotries / 
Towers of Babel, packed with maggots, 
packed with millions of disconsolate 
typists ... Hypothetical designs of men 
with insect minds on the pavements and 
the ambitions of giants in the sky.” 
Blind to the virtues of democracy in 
stone, he demands architecture that is 
arrogant, insolent, aristocratic! The 
whites of his eyes starting beneath 
the horn-rimmed glasses, he declaims: 
“Release Gog and Magog! They have 
been bound down by red tape for too 
long.” 

The City of London, the Professor 
declares, is steeped in a financial melan- 
cholia which can only be cured by 
judicious injections of an _ uplifting 
virus. Where is the virus to come from? 
He cherishes an illusion that, within the 
priesthood of money, there still exist 
renegades, devoted to the arts. Among 
the Bankers, the Grocers, the Fish- 
mongers, even the Aldermen, there are 
still a few men who can see. There lurks 
somewhere in the holy city an uneasy 
superstition that beauty can be made to 
pay. There lurks in the nests of the 
Gold Bug a Civic Bug. He thus calls 
for a Committee of unCommon Council 
to rebuild the city as Wren didn’t, for 
a Royal Parliamentary Commission of 
Taste, to release Gog and Magug from 
their bonds. 

The Professor drolly observes that 
England still has character. He thus 
dreams of a piazza, in the English 
character, around the shrine of St. 
Paul’s, of an arcaded street leading down 
from it to a noble embankment, of low 
level buildings with high level taste, 
creating a skyline well-mannered and 
clothed and maggot-free. He dreams 
even of a Barbican which, if not 
Paradise Regained, will at least not be 
Paradise Irretrievably Lost. 
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Profession or Occupation ? By 


these columns,” to the fact that 

two poets—Mr, T. S. Eliot and 
Guillaume <Apollinaire—had each, at 
one period of his life, worked in a bank. 
The subject started a train of thought. 
Was some comparable poet at this 
very moment totting up one’s pass- 
book? Of course Mr. Eliot, in reality, 
devised an infinitely specialized analysis 
of the financial markets, while Apollin- 
aire found himself, during a period of 
low water, in a concern on the whole to 
have been avoided as a depository for 
one's savings. They were, in short, banks 
of a very different sort. All the same, the 
matter of the extraneous employments of 
artists and men of letters is not without 
interest. 

For example, what did those English 
schoolboys feel who had the privilege of 
going to a school where Chateaubriand 
or Verlaine or Van Gogh was a member 
of the staff? Probably great romantic, 
decadent poet and dedicated painter 
all seemed very much like any other 
schoolmaster at the time. Sir Max 
Beerbohm has illustrated Verlaine taking 
out a crocodile of top-hatted pupils. 
The other two distinguished ushers 
deserve no less to be pictorially recorded 
by his brilliant hand, 

All kind of jokes have been made 
about the “douanier”’ Rousseau going 
through people’s luggage; but, in fact, 
this delightful painter never looked with 
his eyes of naive, though inspired, 
delight upon that horrible tangle of 
Baedekers and tourists’ unlaundered 
underclothes apt to confront the gaze of 
the customs official in search of contra- 
band. Douanier Rousseau was really a 
municipal rate-collector, Still, even 
paying the rates might have been less 
disagreeable through the vehicle of such 
a talent. 

Customs and Excise have solid links 


I REFERRED not long ago, “in 


with literature, beginning, of course, 
at a high level, both intellectually and 
administratively, with Chaucer. Then 
there was Robert Burns, never par- 
ticularly grateful at being provided with 
a post in the latter authority, though 
probably not amongst the most sober 
of officers of excise. Herman Melville 
(also a bank clerk for a short time) 
was in the customs, hanging about at a 
draughty street corner until the age of 
sixty-six. He dealt with cargoes rather 
than passengers’ baggage; and for a 
time Zola pondered on realism while 
recording customs declarations, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne had a phase in 
the custom house, too, rising in due 
course to American consul at Liverpool. 
Once we get in among the consuls there 
is no end to the experiences that might 
have befallen travellers abroad: getting 
a passport from Stendhal at Civita 
Vecchia, for example, would have been 
an interesting experience; though he 
was by no means always to be found in 
his office. A few years earlier Beau 
Brummell had been British 
consul at Caen, a sinecure 


abolished by his own AbVENTwaAR. 
advice. Why the Beau ) 
should have adopted this l by I | 


)) ) ave ml 





severely methodical ap- 
proach is not clear, When 


ANTHONY POWELL 


the Arabian Nights, so the Triestines 
had a literary man in the job for close 
om a quarter of a century; preparing 
them for James Joyce teaching English 
there to Italo Svevo, the author of 
Confessions of Zeno, and perhaps a 
model for Bloom in L//ysses. 

However, consuls take us into a 


world where these things are—or were 

to be to some extent expected. The 
Consular Service is in this respect 
almost as fertile as ramifications of the 


Law, with which Balzac, Flaubert, 
Meredith and Surtees were concerned 
Fielding was a London magistrate 


Even Daumier earned a living for a bit 
by serving processes. 

A more alarming thought is that of 
Aubrey Beardsley and Franz Kafka in 
their insurance offices. So far as Kafka 
was concerned, there was no doubt 
plenty of material to feed his particular 


approach to life. On the whole he 
seems to have liked his job. Beardsley, 
on the other hand—whom I always 
picture as sending the reminder that on 
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Lord Derby appointed 
Lever, author of Charles 
O’ Malley, to the consulship 
at Trieste (where Stendhal 
would also have gone had 
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not the Austrian authorities 
objected) he remarked: 
“Here is six hundred a 
year for doing nothing, 
and you are just the man 
to do it.” Lever was 
followed in the post by 
Richard Burton, the 
explorer and translator ot 
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will only be covered for fifteen days— 
is rather another matter. Was his firm 
peopled by masked figures with sneering 
lips, bursting with fat and indicating 
some nameless horror with pointing 
finger? Kafka illustrated by Beardsley 
would, of course, not be inconceivable, 
and an insurance office would be an 
excellent background for a portrait of 
one by the other. 

Strindberg was for a time a telegraph 
clerk, but D. G. Rossetti as a young 
man explained that his mental grasp was 
not equal to the requirements when a 
similar opening had been offered to him. 
The poet Paul Valéry had the reputation 
of an excellent official in the French 
War Office, where his work is said to 
have been connected with development 
of “seventy-fives.”” Dostoevsky was a 
sapper subaltern for only a short stretch ; 
and in pre-revolutionary Russia such 
occupations in military or civil service 
can hardly be held to count for much. 

But enough has been said to show 
that you can never be at all sure who you 
are dealing with, even in the ordinary 
routine of life. The man who sells you 
your railway ticket is probably summing 
you up for his existentialist novel. 





(( ) pecs! Boos BARGAINE 








Whither Muse? 


HERE is always one place that the coming poets ought to be in 
It helps to distinguish theirs from all of the other rhymes 
That riddle the highbrow press—but Hampstead, Florence, Berlin 
And so on have all been rife with talent at different times. 
Now our younger nightingales 
Are all sure where they ought to be 
So the Englishmen are flocking to the wilds of Wales 
And the Welsh to the B.B.C. 


There are also colours of thought the younger poet should be wearing 
(Though an actual talent for thought tends to be a leak in the afflatus) 
Like Communism, or earlier a Post-Darwinian despairing, 
Or earlier still that Nature is a civilized apparatus. 
Now all of us think the same 
And none of us feels it odd 
That even the agnostics are playing the game 
Of Love-me-love-my-God. 


Then suddenly we will discover that the poets who've made the running 


Were living in a clique at Wapping or Wigan or the Isle of Wight 
And believing in improbable things like anti-vivisection or punning 
Or the tenets of the Tory Central or that everything is all right. 
But as soon as they've made the grade 
They will lay their thought-caps down 
And have some natty little pedestals made 
And all come up to Town. 
Perer DickINSON 
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Lit. Slug : Books Four By J. MACLAREN-ROSS 


T the start of my literary career 
A I was solemnly warned, by those 
more experienced, to avoid 
reviewing books at any price: excellent 
advice which economic pressure forced 
me, later, to disregard—though I in 
turn offer it, with equal solemnity, to all 
writers, whatever their age may be. 

My first assignment as a reviewer was 
on what the literary editor, infected by 
wartime phraseology, called the Fiction 
Front. He was a man who believed 
in everyone starting at the bottom— 
“Lowest rung of the ladder, old boy, 
and all that,” as he cheerfully put it— 
and, anyway, I could hardly be entrusted 
with the really important subjects, such 
as architecture, ceramics, the ballet, 
or bird-life in Great Britain. Travel, 
exploration, and adventure (The Plains 
of Philippi; Giraffe George; Lung-Fish 
of Southern Sumatra;  Febrifuges, 
Fritillaries, and Fantoccini), together 
with works like Landscape of the Moon: 
a definitive study of London bomb-sites, 
volumes of literary essays (From Sterne 
to Emma Smith? an unsentimental journey) 
and the collected book-reviews of 
distinguished colleagues, were also 
bespoken by senior members of the staff; 


the latest life of a Nazi luminary by a 
university professor, Kramer—Beast of 
Belsen! had been dispatched to the 
occupant of a rival chair, certain to 
attack it, thus providing a controversy 
for the correspondence columns; and 
even | Talk Too Much With My Mouth 
(the autobiography of an American 
radio-commentator) or The Herculean 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth! were 
considered out of my class. 

So fiction it was, and crime fiction at 
that: a mixed bunch of detective 
stories and thrillers, to be reviewed 
under the collective heading Maynem 
or THe Monta. 

I read and reviewed fourteen books in 
the eight hundred words allowed me: 
some got only two lines, but, since the 
fee of one guinea per book was payable 
only in the case of works actually 
noticed, it was important to cram in as 
many as possible. By return of post | 
received two long strips of coarse yellow 
paper headed LIT. SLUG MACROSS— 
BOOKS FOUR: not, as I discovered upon 
inquiry, an obscure insult directed at me 
by the literary editor but the printers’ 
code word for my copy, which appeared 
on page 4 of the journal in question. 





Though, during the next few months, 
I acquired a gradual distaste for this 
type of fiction—-as one who lives on a 
steady dict of Turkish Delight might 
come, in time, to shrink at the sight of 
that normally delectable sweetmeat 
I soon learned to sift the titles into their 
appropriate categories directly the parcel 
was unwrapped: Don't Give Me That! 
It's My Own Funeral! You'll Get Me 
Shot! and Half-Past Hate belonged 
evidently to the jocular transatlantic 
(or pseudo-American) blood-and-brass- 
knuckles school; What, Dead, My 
Dove? on the othe: hand, despjte the 
semi-nude female corpse (clutching a 
blood-stained olive-branch) depicted 
on the dust-jacket, was of British origin 
and might have some affinity with 7h) 
Hand, Great Anarch...or To Ceas 
Upon the Midnight (by the author of 
Easeful Death), which had to be reviewed 
with more respect: both being by poets 
writing under pseudonyms, who pre 
faced their chapters with epigraphs 
from Webster, Mme. de Sevigné, and 
the Marquis de Sade. Body on the 
Bookshelf was bound to be old-fashioned 
detection, full of time-tables and alibis, 
with a bibliophilist background; Boy, 








What a Bod! might prove unsavoury 
and unreviewable, or else about murder 
in a physical culture institute; Majored 
in Murder (by the author of Corpse 
Upon the Campus) and Biggs on the 
Green (another adventure of Mr. Biggs, 
the amateur bowls-champion detective) 
could be set aside, as obvious intolerable 
bores, to be read and reviewed last of all. 

The technical jargon, too, was easily 
assimilated ; “explosive as atomic toys,” 
“crisp as a new corn-cob,” “coshes the 
reader into insensibility,” for the 
tougher items; “erudite and entertain- 
ing a8 an extract from Eliphas Levi” 
for the scholarly-poetical; “excels her- 
celf in careful village hall characterization: 
recommended to quiet corpse-fanciers,”’ 
for the creator of beastly bone-headed 
Mr. Biggs. 

Then the publishing season changed : 
with the summer holidays ahead the 
output of thrillers increased until my 
column had to come out every two 


weeks (ForrnicntLy Faraciries), and 
then four times a month (HEBDOMADAL 
Homicipe), In those days it was deemed 
essential actually to read the books one 
wrote about, though this seems no 
longer obligatory: since a newspaper 
critic recently began his article, ‘* Having 
read the novels under review,” im- 
plying, surely, that such was not his 
usual practice. I sweated indoors over 
the pile of books all day and reviewed 
those I'd got through by night; for a 
few fitful hours of sleep I dreamed up 
new methods of murder (to be applied 
to the authors themselves) before the 
postman’s knock announced the arrival 
of a further supply; in spite of my 
augmented income I even considered 
throwing up the job. Just in time, 
however, a letter from the literary editor 
announced my reversion to the monthly 


régime, to review the “serious” novels 
instead. 
I had been promoted: almost 














“If ever we come to France again I really must try to learn 
something about the lingo.” 
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nostalgically | saw my name appear, for 
the last time, over fifteen thriller titles (the 
headline above was now THe Week AND 
THe Wickep). Henceforward, even when 
I earned further promotion to a fort- 
nightly piece, less reading, mercifully, 
was entailed (for the Straight Novels 
were paid for by the column instead of 
by the book), but other drawbacks were 
of course involved; a batch might 
contain the Book of the B.B.C. Book 
at Bedtime or the Housewives’ Fiction 
Choice (an apotheosis of Nell Gwyn by 
a lady novelist of title): both of which 
would have to be reviewed lest the 
publishers concerned withdraw their 
advertisements or the authors write, 
protesting angrily, to the Editor; a 
typical assortment could include a love- 
story, told from the distaff side and 
called Liken It He Answered Weeping; 
Smart Aleck, yet another picaresque by 
a provincial lecturer in English Lit.; 
The Law of Flight (trans. from the 
French L’ Angoisse), a belated existen- 
tialist account of the Spanish Civil War; 
and The Fruit Machine, a collection of 
English allegorical short stories in 
imitation of Kafka: ane was lucky, 
moreover, to escape without anything 
called That Darest Not Speak... , 
While De White Folks Play, or—worst 
of all—exercises in export humour such 
as Sororities Are So Sexological and A 
Wife Is All I’m Short Of. 

To examine novels of this nature a 
new style also was required: im- 
personal and objective, in my time, 
though a more matey manner, a home- 
lier idiom, has since become current 
among critics. I recommend it, now 
that I've retired, to those of my 
prospective successors who insist on 
entering the book-lists despite the 
urgent counsel contained in the opening 
sentence of this article; phrases such as 
“Hits a new high in humour!” or 
“Don’t buy it lest you bust a gut! Oh 
Girl!” err a trifle, perhaps, on the side 
of over-heart:ness: on the other hand, 
“I couldn’t get what the author was 
driving at, myself,” “I winced in 
sympathy with Miss Thing’s sensibility 
until I felt quite shattered,” or (for 
special awards) “So good it might even 
be by me,”’ make the reader feel at ease, 
cover space more swiftly, and save the 
reviewer's time: besides contributing to 
the decline in critical standards which 
every author-turned-reviewer should do 
his best to further. 
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“There is beauty here.” 
Sunday Tes 
“Mr. Wetheringhaugh’'s 
nostalgia is a reviewer's 
eupepsis.”” Observer 
“A superb pity.” 
New Statesman 





One of the plates in a Second Volume of Later and Lesser 
Victorian Domestic Edifices, a picture book by Ethelred Brimble- 
scope, discussed in this issue. 


AVANT-GARDE EN AVANT 


HERE is a too familiar 

story of how Kierkegaard, 
when making the journey by 
ferry from Stralsund to Elsin- 
ore, found himself stranded 
upon a sand bank, and re- 
marked, undaunted, “Er stort 
Glas morkt Ol, Skaal!” We 
are involuntarily reminded of 
Goethe's display of a similar 
insouciance., During the fourth 
ltalianische Reise, when as- 
sailed by fleas at Verona, he 
observed with Olympian calm, 
“Wenn springen die Floéhen, 
dann spring Ich auch.” To 
descend to a more modern, if 
scarcely less distinguished com- 
pany of the detached, what of 
Mallarmé’s obsession with the 
enigmatic sea, of Rilke’s con- 





Kaa Henmicw Lomrenschmrres | Der 
Weise Elefamt. Wein, 5} sch 

Jean-Paur Pascowvenaaue: Le Crapaud 
Enervé. With an introduction by Dr. 
Enid Horne, Librairie Faute-de-Micux, 
Paris, 3500 fr 

Jan VAN Hoorre : Het Geroochie Paling 
Edited by Prof. A. P. Stikker, Anvster- 
dam, 50 fi. 

Vv. Caco 
a commenta 
Antica, 

JUAN OGL PaLiLLO ¥ LA VenTARa: Los 

lombres Sanguineros de los Guadar 
ramas. With a preface by C, 5. Smythe, 
Durham University Press, 75 5 

René ofp tA Town Deasete le 

Sorcier Glaque. Cocos Freres, Bruxcttes, 


il Asine d° Apuleio. With 
by 8. Xabaglione, Ostia 


cern with roses, symbolic and 
disengaged, of Paul Claudel’s 
satin-slippered undertone of 
impersonal disenchantment, of 
the sveltely social kid gloves 
of Proust? And what, we may 
ask, of Léon Bloy? 
. * * >. 

These thoughts are naturally 
occasioned by the pervading 
disengagement of these repre- 
sentative continental writers, 
whose contributions have long 
demanded our attention, 
Herr Lumpenschrifter’s poem 
alone shows a certain opti- 
mism. “Der Weise Elefant, so 
lebhaft und so freundlich,” he 
writes, with a haunting nostal- 
gia, striking a note of some- 
what chequered gaiety. The 
rest more starkly confront the 
dilemma of our time. The 
defeat of personality is their 
continuing theme. It strikes 
home to all minds of sensibility, 
making us ponder on a murky 
present and an uncertain future. 

* ol . . 

This broad and, we must 
add, justified agreement among 
the avant-garde of continental 
writers demands no arriére 
pensée from us. lt demands 
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simply, from our Anglo-Saxon 
complacency, acceptance, un- 
derstanding and respect. It is 
not for us to cavil at a certain 
je mien fichisme, among these 
all too experienced, and often 
exiled, nen- 
songes. 

When these spiritual exiles 
make their exacting demands 
upon us, we must remember 
the long drawn out torment of 
their angst; faced every morn- 
ing as they are with the 
schizophrenic decision “In 
what language, to-day, are we 
to think?” It is hard for us to 
criticize these 
of the current 
malaise which may yet, at any 
moment, become an almost 
equally agonizing euphoria 
They demand from us self 
appraisal 

> > > > 

Not, of course, the kind of 
appraisal Professor Stikker has 
givento Van Hootte, which may 
prove irksome to a generation 
nurtured on semantics, Nor is 
the terribilita in Los Hombres 
Sanguineros succinctly con 
veyed by Mr Smythe's 
obliquely mannered preface, 
or the true cafarde of Le 
Crapaud Enervé properly dis- 
tinguished by the unquestion 
ably dated editing of Dr 
Enid Horne The 
tendentious subtlety of // Asino 
d' Apuleio, too incon- 
gruous against the deliberately 
guarded comments of Di 
Xabaglione, while, with the 
best will in the world, how can 
we tolerate the Fin de Siécle 
elaboration of the obvious to 
which we are treated by M 
Réné de la Tour Delabrée’? 


* * * : 


marchands des 


representatives 
continental 


evasive, 


seems 


it cannot, indeed, be said 
that all these writers have been 
fortunate in their editors. But 
their message to us is clear 
We must search our 

sciences, our minds and 
hearts. What of our future 
What of Heaven’? What 
of Earth? And what, we 


may ask again, of Léon Bloy 


con 
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Sir Bransby Henshaw 
21). 


“This patently sincere autobio- 
graphy by « former Minister.” 
Spectator 


| AN EXAMINATION 
OF TITOIST 
DIALECTIC 
by 


Reginald Krackbocker 
15/- 
* Ably reasoned,” 
Tribune 


1 CUT OFF 
HER FEET 


M. R. Gritts 
9/6 
“Another ineflable Gritts. . . 


My wife and I shuddered all 
night.” 


























New Statesman 
COGMOGGIN 
Rosalind ile Rudge 


“Every one of the fourteen 
hundred pages of this delicate 
phantasy is a delight,” 

Time and Tide 


HOLY CALM 


Clement H. Shrivenham 
18/6 


“ Mystical loveliness . . . 
mirth too,” 
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SYMPTOMATOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


HAT sinistrous bifurcation 
from the path of the novel 
proper, the narrative of 
criminological research, other- 
wise known as the detective- 
story, has, during recent years, 
been the subject of exploration 
by many distinguished critics; 
and it might well be averred 
that a revaluation, now long 
overdue, of the Sexton Blake 
saga could prove indispensable 
to the complete understanding 
of this genre. In point of 
primogeniture alone Blake is, 
since the passing of his illus- 
trious predecessor Sherlock 
Holmes, the oldest private 
detective still practising in the 
literature of this field, and may 
thus be accounted the doyen of 
the species; evidently a pupil 
of Holmes, he shares many of 
the physical and sartorial 
attributes of the Master and 
was pictorially depicted, during 
his first period, with aquiline 
features, wearing a dressing- 
gown and smoking a cur- 
vilinear pipe; his domicile, too, 
is situated in the Baker Street 
neighbourhood, where he 
participates in a joint-tenancy 
with his youthful assistant 
Tinker and pet bloodhound 
Pedro (it will be regretted by 
older readers that the latter 
plays little or no réle in 
Blake's current investigations 
and is, indeed, in many cases 
denied a mention: though, 
perhaps, for humanitarian 
reasons the retirement of the 
canine veteran may be esteemed 
a matter for congratulation). 
Blake, however, differs from 
Holmes in that his deductive 
faculties are less frequently 
exercised and his methods 
more straightforward in their 
preponderant style; nor is he 
addicted to the subcutaneous 
injection of narcotics as a 
means of stimulus: this specific 
dissimilarity may be attribut- 
able to the fact that the series 
was designed initially for a 
predominantly juvenile 
audience. In this quondam 


The Case of the Wicked Three. 
Anthony Parsons. Sexton Blake 
Library, 94d. 

The Case of the Criminal’s 
Daughter. Hugh Clevely. Sexton 
Blake Library, 9d. 





epoch the memoirs of the 
great investigator appeared 
hebdomadally in the pages of 
The Union Jack (ater incor- 
porated with Detective Weekly), 
and mensually in the editions 
of the Sexton Blake Library, 
four 60,000-word volumes of 
which were published each 
month, The industrious and 
devoted chroniclers worked 
under the seal of anonymity 
and the benevolent zgis of the 
Amalgamated Press: a cellular 
group which may be feasibly 
compared, in function and 
structure, with the latter-day 
Collective Writing Schools in 
the United States of America; 
but later (as with the co- 
existential scenarists of aphonic 
films) the incognito of the 
authors was removed, and 
such names as Anthony Skene, 
Gilbert Chester, Warwick 
Jardine, and, of course, that of 
the late Gwyn Evans, the 
pioneer and leading member 
of the movement, will be 
remembered by students of the 
intermediate, Detective 
Weekly, period, during the early 
and middle nineteen-thirties. 

From two recently-published 
works included in the Library 
(the monthly quota of volumes 
has been reduced by half, 
though the actual format 
remains unchanged: sixty-four 
pages of bi-columnar typo- 
graphy, the letterpress being 
ingeniously varied in size, on 
occasion, to keep pace with the 
tempo of the narrative) it 
would appear that Blake's im- 
memorial antagonists—Gunga 
Dau, the Indian, and Monsieur 
Zenith, the Albino, for instance 
—have retired, like Pedro, 
from the scene of action; and 
also that a new, more sophistic- 
ated tendency, heralded by the 
incorporation of a_ strong 
feminine interest, is now in the 
ascendant: this note is struck 
by Mr. Anthony Parsons in the 
opening sentence of The Case 
of the Wicked Threw: 

It was a girl's shapely legs 
and a girl's curly head that 
really started the whole thing. 
Peyton, the unscrupulous 

accountant, is *‘a connoisseur 
of the female sex,” and united 
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without benefit of clergy to his 
help-meet, an appetizing poly- 
glot adventuress named Judy 
(Come into the library,”’ she 
whispered as she kissed him 
with her usual abandon), since 
Peyton's wife refuses to free 
him from the marital bond. 
(*Her church did not counten- 
ance divorce, nor did she. To 
divorce him would be a sin, 
and Ann did not intend to sin” 
—phrases portending, perhaps, 
the introduction of theological 
themes analogous to those 
already regnant in other 
branches of contemporary 
fiction.) 

Though profane language 
does not figure in the text (“Oh 
heavens!"’ ‘Hell's bells,” and 
“By Stephen!” being the 
strongest expletives employed— 
the latter, oddly enough, 
favoured by villain and police- 
superintendent alike), the con- 
sumption of alcohol is freely 


indulged: 


The cork flew with a pleasing 
pop and Tinker expertly filled 
the four glasses already placed 
in readiness. 

We are told, however, that 
“it was not often that the 
Baker Street pair celebrated in 
champagne at their own 
home”’: the peccant trio—two 
of whom remain unpunished 
at the end, owing to absence of 
proof—are much less temper- 
ate in their habits. In The Case 
of the Criminal’s Daughter 
Blake is more successful boih 
in solving the problem of 
missing diamonds propounded 
by Mr. Hugh Clevely, and in 
acting as Nemesis to the cul- 
prits concerned: his eyesight, 
nevertheless, is admitted to be 
inferior to the “microscopic” 
visionary perception of Tinker; 
and it is emphatically to be 
hoped that his ratiocinative 
powers will not be impaired, 
also, by the onset of Anno 
Domini: for Sexton Blake is 
one of the few fictional private 
investigators who, despite the 
symptomatic changes in sub- 
ject-matter referred to above, 
remains unaffected by trans- 
atlantic influences—an institu- 
tion unequivocally indigenous 
to our British shores. 
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CRITICISM AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
The diversified curricula im- 
posed, exceptis excipiendis, by 
modern intellectual processes 
have done something to 
obscure that basic dilemma, 
coincident with its moment of 
re-examination, whether criti- 
cism and administration may 
be—indeed, in the eyes of 
certain pundits most certainly 
are—identical phenomena. At 
the same time, obviously 
appropriate criteria to apply 
to the critic’s duty have some- 
times been held to prejudice 
his own relationship—inter 
alia—to administration as 

such. 

A case in point is supplied 
by the recently delivered 
Chichikov Lectures last winter 
—now published in a superb 
double-elephant-folio, bound 
in yak-skin—their theme a new 
assessment of contemporary 
administrative criticism; or, as 
the lecturer himself has, with 
deliberate paradox, entitled 
one of these addresses, *‘criti- 
cal administration.” 

In the past, negative and 
affirmative have been blended 
in considering this question. 
It is not our wish to court the 
accusation of parler a tort et 
a travers. At the same time, 
by general consent, such 
authorities in their own sphere 
as Sm Hersert Reap and 
Sir Haro_p NICOLSON, to 
speak at random, are not 
uncommonly regarded as 
*‘critics”: while Sim MAURICE 
Bowra, sharing, at least with 
Sir Haroip NICOLSON, an 
almost endemic  urbanity, 
would be equated by some, if 
not with these, then certainly 
with other—perhaps more 
academic—trepresentatives of a 
critical caste. But what of 
Dr. L. A. RicHarps, or Pro- 
fessor Bonamy Dosréz? Or, 
since we have turned from 
knighthood to professorship, 


Professor Cec. Day Lewis? 
And since Professor Day 
Lewis is a poet, what of 
Mr. SrepHen Sprenper and 
Miss KATHLEEN RAINE? What, 
indeed, about all the people, 
such as they are, who get 
mentioned from time to time 
in this column? 

The reflection seems relevant 
that some practical degree of 
administration has always been 
compatible—at least at an 
unofficial ‘‘level”—with the 
“criticism” of many * “critics.” 
After all: Ei p27) *Adrd£avdpos 
env, Awydvns ay env 





Letters to the Editor 


* BALTINGITES” 


Sir,—My thanks are due to 
Mrs. Plinth-Couzins for giving 
me this opportunity to refer, in 
refutation of her suggestion that 
my interpretation of Chadwick's 
greeting “Jolly morning!" as a 
contemporary use of the adjective 
to express nothing more than 
“pleasant” (the time was 1914, 
and “ripping” would have been 
no less apt a word—though | sup- 
pose Mrs. Plinth-Couzins would 
have given even that the sense of 
splitting or tearing!—) showed an 
under-estimation of the etymo- 
logical conscientiousness of Balt- 
ing and other lesser novelists of 
the late ‘twenties, to a small con- 
tribution of mine in Syncope 
(XVI i 22-3) in which | paid 
enthusiastic tribute to the pains- 
taking syntax exhibited through- 
out the early chapters of Lepper's 
and Balting’s Dream Fish (Pit- 
man), generally regarded as 
Balting’s writing based on 
Lepper’s research. 

P. H. ST. QO. WRESTLER 


GEORGE IV AS A 
ROMANTIC POET 


Sir,—I am collecting inform- 
ation for a study of King George 
IV as 4 romantic poet. | was 
therefore particularly interested 
in your reviewer's identification 
of the Adonais of Shelley's poem 
with the Fourth of the Georges 
Nevertheless I have my reserva- 
tion about accepting his argument 
in toto. The part that was 
played by King George IV in 
encouraging and giving inspira- 
tion to the young Shelley is of 
course well-known, and it may be, 
as your reviewer suggests, that in 
his line 

a pardlike Spirit, beautiful and 

swiff 


Shelley had in mind the Prince 
Regent in one of his earlier and 
more athletic moods. But can we 
really believe that the line 

like a pale flower by some sad 

maiden cherished 
is also a reference to King George 
IV? Adonais, we may remember, 
was being composed at the very 
time that Queen Caroline was 
attempting to force her way into 
King George IV's Coronation, 
and the poet's line seems, we 
must confess, an odd description 
of that operation, A _ poet's 
visions, as Heine so well shows 
in Deutschland, ein Wintermarche 
Gedichte 1853-1854, are sublimin- 
ally complex, and most writers 
are aware that a primary and a 
subconscious creative impulse 
frequently co-exist. In view of 
his criticism in the Edinburgh 
Review (June, 1830) of Dr. 
Young's theory of undulation, is 
it not more probable on the whole 
that the primary inspiration of 
the latter line came from Lord 
Brougham ? 
P. PODMARSH 


* *Our reviewer writes;—Mr. 
* Podmarsh has overlooked the 
fact that on the title page Adonais 
is described as An Elegy On The 
Death of John Keats. Ii is, | 
believe, to-day generally accepted 
among  cholars that John Keats 
was the nom de plume under 
which King George IV (at that 
time, of course, the Prince Regent) 
published some of his more 
occasional! verses Take, for 
instance, the line 

Thou wast not born for death, 

immortal Bird, 

written one evening after dinner 
at Brighton and addressed, as 
Sir William Knighton tells us 
(Croker Papers. Vol. 111, p. 279) 
by the Prince Regent to his 
father, King George III, on the 
latter's seventy-sixth birthday 


TEEKE WOOLNEY LOUGH 


Sir, — Before either author or 
publisher, or both, bring to my 
attention (or yours) an error of 
quotation which appeared in my 
notice of Teeke Woolney Lough's 
Quarter Lambskin, | hope you 
will allow me to redress the 
wrong of my own volition: the 
passage | quoted as reading “To 
my Mother” should, of course, 
have been “For my Mother.” 


YOUR REVIEWER 


“THE REAL 
BEATRIX POTTER’ 
Sir,—-As arrogantly and, be it 
said, as unconvincingly as Dr 
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Johnson “confuting™ Bishop 
Berkeley, your reviewer rejects 
my mass of evidence that “ Beat- 
rix Potter™ was a man On nothing 
more valid than the word of a 
handful of witnesses who claim 
to have seen her. If he will look 
again at the arguments 1 have 
advanced in my book, and in 
particular at Chapters X and X! 
he will see that the evidence is 
favour of * Beatrix Potter” having 
been a man is in fact overwhelm 
ing. 1 do not doubt that a real 
Beatrix Potier existed, that she 
was a woman, and was known as 
such to the witnesses cited by 
your reviewer; but the suggestion 
that the name printed on a title 
page is to be regarded as an 
infallible pointer to the 
ship of what follows is too nalv« 
tO Merit serious consideration 


J, P. DURNDLI 


author 


* * Our Reviewer writes :—Whik 

* gladly conceding the ingen 
uity with which Professor 
Durndie has adumbrated his 
entertaining theory, | am afraid 
it must fall before the onset of 
hard fact. Both Jemima Puddle 
duck and The Flopsy Bunnies were 
written in circumstances which 
allow of no doubt that Miss 
Potter was their real author; and 
in fact a photograph exists 
showing her at work on the ms 
of the latter book. Graphologists 
who have examined this agree 
that the handwriting in it is 
undoubtedly her own 





RIGHT -TO- LEFT 
BOOK CLUB 


Thefollowing classics, printed 
right-to-left, have now been 
added to the published cata 
logue for use of members 
of the club and others 
TIMON OF ATHENS 
BLEAK HOUSE 
UNCLE SILAS 
EREWHON 
MOBY DICK 
ULYSSES 
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MA GROGAN'’S 
BOOK NOOK 


WINE 


OLD HOME-MADI 
LABELS 


HAND ILLUSTRATED 
TELEPHONE DIRECTORIES 


CURIOSA, Ere 


MA GROGAN 
Gibraltar Alley, Camden Hill 
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ROUGH OF 
LLANDRINDWYCWMYGEDOL 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY 

LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited. Salary to 
he jicamts should 
have a Welsh manu- 


ns a medical ym on Stamped 
OO 


" enclosing 
6d, to. the v town’ Clerk 


Llandrindwyewmygedol, Cent ral Wales 
THE INSTITUTE OF HUMANE 


HBONGA-HBONGA 
Vacancy for ae, Aanovavt (male). 


to 
The Mapapa, “Hbongs, Africa. 


ives WOMAN ASSISTANT in 
Library of Witty and 
for use on the 
eT “10s. ( 
rm exceptional) by 
annual inerements to £1 15s. 
maximum. 
Requests for application forms should 


ha deasti 
rene OT eee ‘ating 


PUBLIC, UNIVERSITY &c. 
testa Ah Dnaine and Sewers 
Sewanee wire an Experimental 
ener Gtoer (ones Ihew) # the Marhwe 
ion, owers, Virginia 

Water, for sbeitactiog ond sransieth 

work and to wees on occasion in library 

od c, -& Candidates must 
ve a diploma in ‘Drainage. foams 
level in five science subjects or etre 








Biciorense 








oe By and 
pee ad 5. not essential, inclusive 
annual neration for a 45}-hour 
week wiehin? fame wore A _ 
tien forms from §$.H.Q.D 

M.R.S. as above. 


FOR SALE 
AND WANTED 


ae Trem Best paid for 
tions before 1837 (Ivory only). 


Catalog of Early Anglo-Saxon and 
Celtic False Comal A few ae 
pe reasonable figure. Write Ses xP. 

7234572, The T*m*s, E.C.4, 


Box Wanted, Smallweed’s “ Rejects.” 
Must be « clean copy. Smurkins, 
The Grove, West Corkmaston. 


TYPING AND 
TRANSLATIONS 
UTHoRS —. typed and translated 


imo an s. 6d. per 1,000, 
ras fleity hhidpertne, 32 sa)». The M Mallows 








PERSONAL 
Tw 1't-Not-Ask-ror-Wint Socwry 
Write for particulars; Confidential. 
pretar i‘. " A. AW. 27a 


Broopinn Road, $.W 


T= interested in Depersonalization, 
Po et Ethical Beliefs, should 
write, ene oO. 
Bavaria Chambers, % wer” “ " 
Tih A, packed in aed Ween, tovtened 
art jars —@ good a2 
Mahe Howse, Lower bruting, 


Any 





LITERARY 
€ h 
Wie an tend Sree ie reat Cents 


352 yt. Creseem, N.W. 


Cyan Boon 1903.1927 
Benedicts’ Bookshop. Charing Cross 
Road, Admission free. 


he air — 
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VEHICULAR INCUNABULA 


P. D. Weieenrietp-Grapy: 


Rare Tram Time-Tables. 


Chattanooga 


University Press. 


Dr. Welberfield-Grady’s monu- 
mental work, revised from the 
1947 edition, is, of course, 
addressed primarily to collectors 
and those commercially con- 
cerned with the tram fare and 
time-table market. Since the 
abolition of tram services in the 
Metropolitan area, prices of some 
of the older time-tables have risen 
steeply, and we have only to 
compare (in the select reference 
bibliography), for example, the 
Colchester routine table of 1907 
with Edinburgh errata slips in 
1923 to appreciate the changes 
that have taken place. The com- 
piler has done much original 
research in addition to his careful 
documentation of the works of 
Canworthy and Wickwicz on this 
subject. There can be few pairs of 


book covers that contain so much 
essential information presented 
with such diligence. 

In addition to this, certain im- 
portant conclusions are reached. 
One is that Verona and Scarab 
are types rarely used in the time- 
tables under examination, 
although Garamond and Bodoni 
are found in several interesting 
examples, The book is pleasantly 
produced and the palimpsest of 
one of the badly rubbed Belfast 
time-tables is little short of a 
masterpiece (plate xiv). The 
asymmetrical methed of present- 
ing the notes is perhaps a little 
unhappy, but on the whole the 
work is a valuable addition to the 
rapidly increasing literature on 
time-tables, tram service or other- 
wise. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Anthology 
The Borstal Song Book, Com- 
piled by Len Brickbent. 

94 x 134. xxix, © 359 pp, 

Misfits Press, by arrangement 

with Unesco, 15s. 

A fine poetic sense and vivid 
mastery of technique make several 
of the writers represented in this 
volume memorable. A stimulat- 
ing collection. 


Arts and Crafts 

Conference on Underground 
Libraries, 1953. A Report on 
the Proceedings of the Under- 
ground Library Society. 15} 
10}. 3 pp. Mlustrated. Under- 


ground Library Society. 
£7 10s. 6d. 

Economics 

Gairznutz, Eutas. Eeonamic 
Enigmas Examined  Experi- 


mentally, 34 * DA}, XIX. 

98 pp. Des Moines University 

of Economic Betterment. $18. 

The author is Professor of 
Economic History in the Des 
Moines University of Economic 
Betterment. 


Food and Drink 
The Jelly Fish Recipe Book. 


34 x 24. 12 pp. Gormands 
Press. 12s. 6d. 
Brown, Sik BRUNO, K.C.M.G, 


Afier Dinner Sensations: the 
Digestion of an Ambassador. 
134. x 5}. 2tl pp. Barrage 
and Burge. 2Is. 
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Humour 
CHERSHUNT, ReAR-ADMIRAL, 
G.F.C.(Compiler), Naval Funny 
Stories for the Drawing Room. 
8] = 8). 582 pp. Premble 
and Pitch. 3s 6d. 
A humorous collection to be 
recommended to all who like 
Naval funny stories. 


Law 
Broapruorre, H. D. The Law 
in Relation to Telephone Conver- 
sations. With an appendix on 
Telephone Booths, by His 
Honour Judge Flegthorne. 8 
5}. LXHIL. 952 pp. Paper 
bound. Legal Anomalies 
Society. 49s 6d, 


Philology 
M'Hinerit, = A. 
pletives. 94 x 94. 200 pp. 
Smith and Smithson, 12s 6d. 
The latest of a succession of 
volumes bringing up to date the 
history of Provincial Expletives. 


Lowland. Ex- 


Travel and Topography 


Wicwwarer, ALFRED Assor, 
Little Known Corners of 
Nineteenth-century Aldershot. 
12 x 12. 312 pp. Mustrated, 
Wilkins, 28s. 

Selected Fiction 

Aserpeen, Erne... A Health to 
King Jamie! 84 * 5}. 312 pp. 
Carrick and Cork. 12s 6d, 


A cleverly contrived little novel 
which should give pleasure. 
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A STUDY IN EXEGESIS 
MARGARET MISSINGHAM: A Pro- 
legomenon to the Shevetash- 
vatara Upanishad. The Helle- 


bore Press, East Grinstead. 
63/- 
This weighty volume more 


than fulfils the promise of Dr. 
Missingham’s earlier monograph, 
Culture-patterns in the Mahdb- 
hinishkramana. Though intended 
primarily for the specialist, it can 
hardly fail to be of interest to any 
reader acquainted with the 
previous commentaries of Bieuler, 
Schiipfback and Végelkraut. Dr. 
Missingham’s approach is both 
scholarly and comprehensive : her 
account of the father-symbolism 
implicit in the Pramakamasoutra 
leaves almost nothing to be 
desired; and her brilliantly de- 
structive analysis of Brugsch’s 
Formulierungen, if not strictly 
relevant to her purpose, none 
the less has the fascination of a 
detective-story. It is the more 
unfortunate that, in the matter 
of detail, Dr. Missingham should 
occasionally be betrayed into 
carelessness: thus, while accepting 
Béhme’s theory as to the proven- 
ance of the Persian “Haoma”™ 
from Ephedra vulgaris, she 
neglects to mention the contrary 
hypothesis advanced in Tieck’s 
Bedeutung fiir das Christentum. 
Such flaws, however, are negligible 
in what must, without a doubt, 
be regarded as a definitive work. 

The book lacks both index and 
bibliography, and footnotes are 
so confused as to be meaningless. 


NOTES ON SALES 


Within two days of the opening 
of the new season, a beautifully 
humanistic manuscript of De 
Claris Muliebris appeared from 
a country house in the North- 
Midlands. The latter part was 
copied on to what appears to be 
a damaged vellum version of 
Flagitosae in Silvis. Wt was sold 
for £527. A somewhat wormed 
and wine-stained example of Les 
Horreurs du Nuit, without the 
errata slip, but uncut, fetched 
£53. Brother Barnabie’s Beastlie 
Boke, a rather unattractive copy, 
went for the extremely low price 
of £28 10s. Voutrement's 
Niaiserie Universelle, in fifteen 
volumes, half-morocco, one 
volume missing, achieved the only 
moderate sum of £873. 





THEATRE 
THE BOOT (ex-Mon-Wed.-Fri.). 4.30 
and 7.30. Blake's Mareiact oF Hraven 
AND Heit (dramatized version). Mem 
Ss. yearly. 


RESTAURANT 
EAT Osso Bucco at LuGumntant’s 
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The Poet of Penge 


By RICHARD FINDLATER 


Victorians which is helping to 

transvaluate English criticism and, 
incidentally, to maintain fullemployment 
in the book trade, the work of Joseph 
Gwyer has so far been neglected by 
digging parties left, right and centre. 
Yet the time is surely overdue for the 
rehabilitation of the Poet of Penge, 
presenting as he does a unique example 
of the Regional Primitive. 

Gwyer’s verse, written almost entirely 
in that time-honoured, integral form of 
popular art—the pantomime rhyming 
couplet, illustrates with almost insup- 
portable simplicity the certitudes of 
Greater London before the Parking 
Problem; here is a denia! of megalo- 
politan values and an inspiration rooted 
in the soil of Penge and Anerley, then 
“a picture of rural loveliness not to be 
surpassed,” now, hélas! merely a 
fragment of a conurbation. 

In 1840 the population of Penge was 
four hundred: in 1873—when Gwyer’s 
first poems were published—it had 
risen to thirteen thousand. The Penge 
Poet had, indeed, lived through a 
revolution, and the changing people and 
customs of this little community are 
commemorated with pastoral candour 
in Gwyer’s work, most notably in the 
poems on Penge Tabernacle, the Penge 
Police Orphanage Féte, and the Penge 
Sunday School Treat, which includes 
those memorable lines: 

It was a most happy and joyful treat 

On which I was pleased to look 

With Superintendents Crisford and 

Fleet, 

Together with W. ¥. Cook, 
Gwyer—a pioneer of Christian Social 
Realism—frequently appealed _ for 
deserving charities through the medium 
of his verse: he believed in using poetry, 


T the busy exhumation of minor 


as he put it, or as we 
should say, in the social 
application of literature. 








And, with characteristic 





realism, he included 
among these charities 
his own regional trade. One book of 
his poems advised the reader that in 
addition to the volume itself a sack of 
the best potatoes could be forwarded to 
any part of London or the country. 
“Given with the first sack, without 
extra charge, a photograph of Joseph 
Gwyer’s horse and van, mounted in 
gilt frame.” 

Although Gwyer believed that he was 
“divinely directed to the potato trade,” 
it was not his first love; nor had he 
always been a member of the com- 
munity which he immortalized in verse. 
He was born in 1835, a few miles from 
Salisbury, and the rolling contours of 
the Wiltshire downs still inflect the 
measure of his song-—-a subtle example 
of inter-regional cross-fertilization; but 
destiny was waiting in Penge, and his 
arrival at Waterloo Station—in a thick 
fog, on November 5, 1852—was a 
turning-point in his life and the 
literature of Victorian England. 

During the next twenty years Gwyer 
was, unconsciously, being prepared for 
his appointed task—as the voice of a 
suburban complex in decline. Ten of 
these years were passed in sorting wool, 
a formative experience on his prosody, 
and here Gwyer passed through his 
dark night of the soul. Under the 
influence of his friend Curly he dis- 
covered a nostalgie de la boue, yielded 
to it, and became a frenetic player of 
skittles—until, “under the direct 
promptings of the Holy Spirit,” he 
returned to the paths of virtue, only just 
in time. (Curly was later transported.) 





As a coal dealer, a manure salesman, 
and a dust collector, Gwyer had every 
opportunity to study the life of Penge; 
and it was out of a rich regional know- 
ledge that he began to write. The dis 
covery of his own poetic power cam 
beiatedly, in his forties, during a short 
stay in St. Thomas's Hospital, and hi 
describes the experience thus 

The doctor gave me orders 

No more hard work I should do, 

So what to do I did not know, 

When poetry began to flow 
From that time forward the flow never 
stopped: yet Gwyer never lost his roots 

Life at home was not always easy, for 
Mrs. Gwyer did not understand he: 
husband's réle in the interpretation of 
his society: “I therefore,” wrote the 
Penge Poet, “have to write my simple 
lays and prose under great disadvantages, 
writing them mostly away from home, 
and many poems have been written 
in bed in the dark.” 

Most touching of his many clegies, 
perhaps, is the poem dedicated to the 
Emperor of Germany 

He's gone to meet above 
The one he used to love; 
And on the shining shore, 
With Jesus evermore, 

The Emperor of German 

In the work of Joseph Gwyer future 
generations may find a vivid picture of 
suburban England in transition and a 
model of extra-literary literature; it is 


plain, from current trends of thought, 
that our own contemporaries are ready 
to learn the lessons of the Penge Poet. 
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T is a great comfort to know that we 
now have, instead of the hutments 
of Heathrow, the finest airport in 

the world. The opening of the new 
London Airport should inspire English- 
women to become the fairest air- 
travellers in the universe, 

This is our opportunity to revive, in 
modern dress and female form, the old 
legend of the travelled English milord 
doing the grand tour in the grand 
manner. The travelled Englishman 
nowadays is not so often on pleasure as 
on business bent; often not on anything 
at all but in something—in ironmongery, 
textiles, disinfectants. Only the flying 
female of our species can create a new 
élite, a new aristocracy of the air. 

To accomplish this she must contrast 
with her American counterpart. ‘The 
American woman's forte is to be owned, 
cherished, and lavished upon; to be 
festooned with send-off gifts of glossy 
chocolates and delicious smelling 
magazines, costly perfumes and scentless 
roses. The Englishwoman’s strength is 
to be independent and impedimenta 
free. In cool contrast, also, to the ladies 
from the Latin countries, the new flying 
Englishwoman will be endowed with 
“that rarest gift to Beauty, Common 
Sense.”’ Aloof and withdrawn from the 
fluttering anxieties and hot uncertainties 
of travel, she will see her luggage swept 
away to the Baggage Channel without a 
qualm, and know that she herself is in 
the right Passenger Channel. She will 
be certain of seeing the blue light, of 
hearing the call of the megavoice. 
Responding promptly but without haste, 
she will secure the best seat in the plane, 
fasten her safety belt, accept barley 
sugar, refuse cetton ear-plugs, fill in her 
disembarkation form; all this before her 
fellow-passengers have settled their 
belongings and subdued their earth- 
bound tremors. It will be just like the 


advertisements: as she leans back and 
opens her pocket classic the whisper 
will go round, “ Who is she?” 

The Controller of Ground Services 
at London Airport, Sir Alfred Lemaitre, 
simplifies his immensely complicated 
task by regarding passengers as luggage 
with legs; indeed, the name of the 
South-East Face building just opened is 
the Passenger Handling Building. The 
architect, Mr. Frederick Gibberd, has a 
more romantic conception. He sees his 
building as the foreigner’s first impres- 
sion of England, and also as the back- 
drop to dramatic moments in many 
people’s lives. Given authority over 
everything visual, down to wall-papers 
and wastepaper-baskets, he has worthily 
fulfilled his vision. But there now comes 
in something visual over which he has 
no control: the passengers. His the 
back-drop, they the dramatis persone. 
Will they be worthy of their setting? 

It is a setting very different from that 
of railway stations; dark, noisy, noisome, 
hateful and heartrending. When Greta 
Garbo as Anna Karenina paced the 
platform in distress and indecision her 
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beauty was felt rather than seen through 
a veil of fog and steam, was incandescent 
as she passed under the pool of light 
from a lamp. How much more difficult 
it will be for the film star of to-day in 
the airport atmosphere (already in Out 
of the Clouds we have had the unfinished 
Airport reinforced with cardboard), sect, 
as set she will be, against the clear-cut 
immensity of the Main Concourse of 
London Airport, eight floors high and 
as long as the eye can see. ‘Tension 
gathers bodefully where shadows fall; 
brief encounters flare up by dying 
waiting-room fires. But what are the 
prospects for romance in shadowless 
lighting, pitched against clean contem- 
porary décor and acres of pitiless 
windows? 

It will be all right for the comedy 
actress, For her it will be perfect. Her 
hat will be snatched away by the wind 
on the Waving Base, her husband 
snatched by a predatory blonde in the 
Bar. Her children will be mislaid in 


the Airport Nursery and replaced by 
triplets from the Congo. She will 
appear, instead of her suitcase, on the 
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moving belt of the Baggage Channel, 
hopelessly kicking. Clamped down 
under a drier in the Hairdressing Salon 
she will fail to hear her flight-number 
called and fluff her date with destiny. It 
will be all right, too, for the fashion 
model girls being photographed, as 
any day now we shall see them, 
wearing modish travel clothes in the 
shiny magazines: photographed having 
gracious meals in the restaurant, and 
sunny snacks on the roof-top terraces; 
posed at the Landside Entrance, in the 
Airside Gallery, and on the footbridge 
to the Apron with a turbo-jet drawn up 
alongside. Unlike the bona fide traveller, 
they have only to hold their pose till the 
camera clicks; she has to keep hen pose 
till the journey’s done. 

The end of the journey is in the 
beginning. The well-poised traveller 
starts with everything well-stowed. 
One hand is absolutely free, which 
means one item only is carried—not one 
item and a handbag. This item may be 
a square box-like Train-case, with 
handle mid-lid; or a Lady’s Brief Case 
which, besides document space, has 
room for all the usual things a handbag 
takes; or a Club Bag, which is a cross 
between a brief case and an overnight 
bag; or, more feminine, a fitted Flight- 
bag, shaped like a large zip handbag, 
with squashable cosmetic bottles, plastic- 
lined compartment, and pockets for 
passport and all the trivia of travel. It 
could be in pale blue to match her suit- 
case—for Cambridge blue is_ this 
moment's most distinguished luggage 
colour, the next being bright blood red, 
Tartan cloth luggage shows up well in 
the Customs, but tartan has lost caste— 


























and clan— since the flush of tartan-cum- 
plastic bags and buckets in the High 
Streets. 

A modern version of the Gladstone 
bag has appeared in coach leather and 
has much to commend it as against the 
zip-fastened porker-shaped pigskin. 
Zips can be as moody as porkers, 
intractable when they catch in some- 
thing flimsy within. The Gladstone 
bag opens easily and stays wide open 
until you shut it with one snap. Car 
sacks, in waterproof mohair, carry on 
hangers three suits or six dresses, and 
the whole sack can be hung in the hotel 
wardrobe without unpacking. When 
travelling it folds in half, when empty 
rolls up like a rug. Dresses can also be 
hung in cases which are wardrobe 
trunks in suitcase size. They open in 
half with hangers one side, drawers the 
other. Those of whipcord over tubular 
steel are very light, and strong enough 
to sit on. 

The travelling coat should have 
prodigious pockets, but not have big 
loose cuffs. ‘These are clumsy in the 
elbow-to-elbow proximity of air-cabin 
meals, and liable to gather up other 
people's rolls from off their plates like 
elephants fielding buns. The classic 
top-coats in soft wool-and-cashmere are 
prosperous in oyster colour or off-white, 
undistinguished in the common-or- 
garden camel. The buttonless overcoats 
so much in the shops this year, vividly 
known as clutch coats, are not the ones 
to have. The moment of windswept 
exposure as one emerges on to the 
Apron must always be borne in mind 
when choosing air-travel clothes: par- 
ticularly hats. Little feminine braveries 


with feckless feathers, flowers, and 
veiling are sheer bravado: clutch hats! 
Travel hats should fit close as a turban 
or a cloche; in fact, can fashionably be 
a turban or a cloche, casily demounted 
in the plane and slipped into the bag 
which is at the back of each seat. 
Almost the best dresses for travel are 
hand-knitteds in pure silk-and-wool 
spintex yarn. Absolutely uncrushable, 
rolling up tight as you like for packing, 
they can be easily transformed from a 
comfortable travel dress into a dress for 
restaurant dining—by a twitch and a 
hitch of the neckline, a gathering of 
folds into a jewelled clip, or a flinging 
on of beads, They look expensive and 
are; but considered in the light of all 
their virtues they justify themselves. 
Virtuous also is the many-purpos 
coat in a new acetate and nylon gros 
grain with waterproof finish 
Boulevardy enough for Paris, useful for 
evenings on the hotel terrace, it will not 
spot on the showery day in Oslo, nor 
spoil on the inevitable wet day in 
Geneva, Other man-made fibres mak: 
perfect packing terylenes 
knitted tricot fabrics, nylon seersuckers 
and pebble crépes. Lightweight, un 
crushable, permanently pleatable, wash 
able and dryable overnight, needing no 
ironing, the new man-made fibres ar 
just the thing for flying-carpet travel 
although there is certainly no magic in 
their name! ALISON ADBURGHAM 
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We'll heep the Red Flag 
Flying—W here? 


At a rally of the Belgian Socialist 
Party in Brussels M. Spaak, the 
Belgian Foreign Minister, led the singing 
of the “Internationale,” He explained 
that he did not think that there could be 
any objection to a Cabinet Minister 
joining in the singing of a traditional 


song 


RAISE the Spaak, for he has spoken 
Waves his mighty voice relay. 
Words (to music) may be broken 
In a customary way. 


Perfect fool and perfect folly 
Meet to coin the perfect phrase, 
Prim, pernicious, brisk and jolly 
A Spaak to set the world ablaze 
Creisrorner Hots 
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Tuesday, April 19 

A warm spring sun streamed through 
the windows of the Chamber; it 
touched with gold 
the shining domes 
of Mr. Osporne, 
Mr, CrooxsHank and Dr. DaLton, and 
highlighted the silk hats of Mr. NaBARRo, 
Colonel THornton-Kemsiey and Sir 
Wiittam Dar.inc in all their incon- 
gruous absurdity, The House, so near 
the end of its last lap, found it hard to 
pay attention at question-time, but was 
stilled for a moment by the Prime 
Minister's optimistic statement on the 

rospects of an Austrian treaty following 

lerr Raab’s visit to Moscow. 

There was a Tory cheer for Mr. 
Burier as he took his simple and 
classical stand at the box and removed 
a sheaf of papers from the traditional 
red dispatch-case which he had laid 
tidily on the table beside it. The review 
of his resources and the exposition of his 
simple and classical proposals took him 
just over an hour and a quarter—a very 
modest span for a Budget speech. In 
deference to usage he had come 
provided with refreshment (a simple 
and classical glass of water protected 
from the dust of Parliamentary conflict 
by a small sheet of House of Commons 
wasting oe) but apart from one sip, 
taken for purely dramatic reasons before 
the new proposals were revealed, it was 
not needed. 

Mr. Butier’s proposals were, in his 
own phrase, of a simple and classical 
purity. Last year he was criticized, for 
want of a better stick to beat him with, 
for a “dull” Budget, as if multi- 
tudinous little changes in taxation ought 
to be introduced in order to keep the 
eagre™ of the House of Commons 

rom falling asleep in their places. By 
that standard this year's Budget Was 
even duller, for the Chancellor had only 
two proposals to offer; income-tax relief, 


House of Commons; 
The Budget 


chiefly for the smallest taxpayers; and 
reduced purchase-tax on textiles as a 
sign to the voters of Lancashire that 
their problems were not forgotten. 
Dull it may have been to the economic 
pundits of the House (and the flat, 
undemonstrative tone in which it was 
delivered did nothing to illuminate it); 
but it was done with captivating clarity, 
and should bring light into the lives of 
P.A.Y.E. accountants if of no one else. 

In the absence of his leader in Canada 
it fell to Mr. Morrison to express the 
immediate reactions of the Opposition, 
and, not being any great shakes as a 
lightning calculator, he contented him- 
self with a few observations on the 
Chancellor's character. “Cynical” was 
the word that recurred like a /eitmotiv 
throughout his remarks; and those who 
had observed the mocking smile which 
Mr. Butter had permitted himself as 
he expressed his hope that beneficiaries 
under the Budget would save their 
extra money rather than spend it may 
well have wondered whether Mr. 
Morrison had not stumbled on the 
truth. 

When the big guns had left, the game 
of Christians-and-lions began. Mr. 
NorRMAN SMITH was good enough to 
warn one or two Conservative Members 
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what was going to happen to them on 
May 26; he for one was clearly unin- 
fluenced by the argument put forward 
by his own side that the Budget was 
an electioneering Budget. 


Wednesday, April 20 
It was Mr. GaAtrTskKeL.’s turn to 
express an official Opposition opinion 
on the Budget, 
Mine Badest Aenea «=a nd, having 
studied the Chan- 
cellor’s proposals, he evidently viewed 
them with the high-minded disdain 
proper in a Socialist ex-Chancellor. 
For a time he indulged in the inevitable 
pastime of statistical table-tennis across 
the floor of the House, patting back 
Mr. Butier’s figures to him with a little 
twist on each which was designed to 
make it unreturnable again; but towards 
the end of his speech he livened up 
considerably, and even the Right Hon. 
Member for Ebbw Vale, had he been 
there, would not have recognized the 
“desiccated calculating machine” of 
other times. (However, the Member for 
Ebbw Vale has not taken his seat since 
he was deprived of the Party Whip, thus 
matching to some extent on his side of 
the House the loss recently suffered by 
the other side.) When he sat down he 
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received a roar of Socialist cheers that 
must have warmed his heart as much as 
it chilled the blood of the Bevanites. 

He was answered earnestly by 
Mr. Henry Brooke, whose school- 
masterly manner provoked interruption 
continually, even on one occasion from 
the Prime Minister. (Sir ANTHONY, 
and all our hearts were with him, 
objected to the use of the word “ slumber- 
wear.”") One of the most persistent 
bases of interruption was the query put 
succinctly by Mr. ArTHuR Lewis, seated 
and sniggering: “What about the 
£10,000-a-year man?” Later Mr. 
Douc.as Jay had the courtesy to ask the 
same question standing up, and Mr. 
Brooke had to confess that he had not 
got the answer in his head. Had there 
been any newspapers, of course, he 
would have known that the single man 
earning £10,000 a year is £226 15s. 
better off per annum: unless he read 
The Times, the Herald or the News 
Chronicle, where, when publication was 
resumed, the existence of these rarae 
aves was ignored. 

Later in the debate the electors of 
Gloucester, South, got their annual 
dividend when that immaculate econ- 
omist Mr, ANTHONY CROSLAND made 
his annual speech; and Mr. Haroip 
Lever, voicing the suspicion that all 
Members who are not economists must 


have felt, demanded why it was that a 
Budget surplus of {400,000,000 was 
regarded as a financial triumph, and 
not as the result of a gross financial 


At twenty past eight the motion was 
put to report and Mr. 


CROOKSHANK, who has been fighting a 
doughty battle with a sore throat for 
some time, introduced a motion to 
deprive private Members of their 
Fridays for the rest of the session and 
use them for passing the Budget. 


Thursday, April 21 
Lord Mancrort showed little interest 
and less understanding in moving the 
second reading 


Mouse of Lords: a 
Horror Comics of the “Horror 

House of Commons : ‘omi Ww” j 
Still the Bodeet Comics Bill” in 


the Lords. Some- 
body was interested, however, for 
Lord Jowrtr reported that of the six 
comics placed in their Lordships’ 
library only half remained when he 
went to have a browse in them. 

The second reading was given without 
much argument. 

The reappearance of the evening 
newspapers got some of the old interest 
back into questions in the Commons. 
After an innocuous little inquiry from 
the Tory side, for example, about the 
substitution of milk tablets for milk in 
certain country schools, Mr, Norman 
Dopps came straight back into his best 
form: where schools are too isolated for 
fresh milk to be delivered, he asked, can 
it not be delivered by helicopter? 

The Opposition had for some reason 
assumed that they were to be given a 
full-dress statement on cotton during 
the afternoon's debate. However, the 
President of the Board of Trade was 
absent with a sore tooth, and his place 
was taken at short notice by the new 
Minister of Supply, Mr. Mavupiine. 
Mr. Mavupiinc had more agreeable 
affairs afoot than statements on cotton. 
With the laughing gaiety of a small boy 
pulling the wings off butterflies, he 








picked to pieces Mr. Garrsxett’s much 
cheered speech of the day before until 
hardly a shred of logic or truth seemed 
left in it. The patient, if rather tight 
lipped, smile with which Mr. Gairsxent 
began to hear him soon disappeared, and 
in particular two accusations —of having 
run away from the 1951 crisis, and of 
favouring a return to rationing 
brought him almost pathetically to the 
box to defend himself. Mr. Mavpiino 
is obviously a priceless electoral asset 
Unfortunately, he had nothing to say 
about cotton except that the Govern 
ment was “studying the position,” 

Dr. DaLToN, who paced to and fro 
like Arthur English on the stage of the 
Chelsea Palace as he answered what he 
called this “ ignominious and deplorable 
statement,” thus had a fairly decent 
loo le through which to extrude his 

: but he seemed oddly at a loss for 
a good argument, except to bolster up 
Mr. GAITskeLw’s avowal that the Labour 
Party had no intention of reimposing 
rationing. On one point he scored an 
unlooked-for defeat that almost deflated 
even him. “During the speech of my 
Right Hon. Friend yesterday,” he 
belled, “the Prime Minister seemed to 
be surprised at what he was saying, 
and turned to the Chancellor and said 
‘Is this really so?’” Pink with sup- 
pressed laughter, Mr. Burien rose to 
correct him. “What he said,” he 
observed gently, “was ‘I've never 
heard such class-warfare stuff in my 


life.’” 


Friday, April 22 
A fine Friday morning and the 
prospect of a speech from Mr. Haroin 
WILson’) ensured 


ee? Sit ee a sparse House 
for the fourth day 


of the Budget debate. Private Members 
from whom the day had been filched 
must have felt pretty resentful at the 


almost virgin green of the empty 
benches. B. A. Youn 
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Budget Bargains? 
HE small investor has registered 
his approval of Mr. Butler’s 
optimistic Budget, and is prepared for 
the moment to let bygones be bygones. 
Suddenly this “doctrinaire Tory,” this 


“shadow of Cripps,” has rehabilitated 
himself with the Rentier family and 
made certain of its votes at the General 
Election. Mr. Gaitskell too has 
encouraged the small investor with his 
grudging admission that boom times 
are likely to continue so far as the City 
is concerned. 

Institutional investors however have 
been showing more interest in the 
realities of the economic hereafter, and 
as a result have shared only tentatively 
in the wave of bullish enthusiasm. 

What are these economic realities? 
First, and most important, is the risk 
that the tax concessions will add a new 
boost to inflation. The amount of new 
spending-power released (about £150 
millions in a full year) may not be very 
large, but the national economy is 
already operating on swollen money- 
bags, and even an additional puff of 
effective demand could make things 
come apart at the seams. met a is 
hoping that his oe ill inspire 
dc anneal to toe productive effort, 
that industrial output will rise quickly 
enough to ee: roe reasonably stable, 

and it is ¢ that his calculated risk 
will prove a winner. Let’s hope so. If 
the gamble fails—and the temper of 
labour being what it is the term gamble 
seems justified—the Chancellor will 
have to move hee y with his 
second thoughts indications are 
that he would go into reverse the 
classical way, by means of another juinp 
in the Bank Rate and a general tighten- 
ing of credit. A 54 per cent rate may not 


seem as absurd next October as it does 
to-day, and even the misty contem- 
plation of such a figure makes our 
unyielding equities seem terribly dear 
at gy hen: 

h dpuaeeed Chancellor's alter- 
native approach to recovery might be 
through an autumn Budget of stern 
retrenchment or the reimposition of 
physical controls — tougher import 
restrictions, tighter control of hire 
purchase, capital issues and so on. And, 
of course, hard times for the punter. 

But enough of gloomy prognos- 
tication. We have perhaps allowed 
the strikes, the threat of more strikes, the 
eternal round of wage claims and 
the balance-of-payments deficit to warp 
our judgment. For years we have been 
crying out for incentives and if the 
country is wise it will now welcome 
them with rolled sleeves. Two and a 
half million people have been excused 
income tax altogether and quixotically 








Baiting the Squire 


on LAGE playing-fields look as it 
are — preserved for hay. 
a 


Little rothallens yed on them during 
the winter, and the young grass is now 
getting well ahead of the cricketers. 
years ago such fields used to be 
trodden bare at this time of year. 
But that was before TV. Now the 
rural youths spend their Saturday after- 
noons viewing and have no time for 
playing. We are becoming a nation of 
peeping Toms. 
or all that we still have our sports, 
both old ones and new ones. The latest 
is Squire Baiting. There's no doubt it 
derives from an Elizabethan pastime. 
The only difference is nobody is 
actually led around on a chain. 

The rules are essentially simple. Ali 
that is needed for this new game is a 
resident Squire, or, lacking such a relic, 
any landlord will do so long as he owns 
a View. Next it is necessary to elect a 
Team of Parish Councillors called a 
Delegation. 

These constitute the Baiters and 
should be selected carefully. The best 


535 


we may now expect them to work hard 
to merit inclusion once again in 
the ranks of the directly taxed 
Last year national production climbed 
by some 6} per cent, and Mr. Butler 
believes that this figure can be greatly 
improved, Many of our leading 
economists, on the other hand, believe 
that we have already reached the peak 
of industrial output, that with our 
present resources, with full employment 
and growing shortages of skilled labour 
and raw materials, we cannot hope to 
maintain a steady annual increase in 
production and productivity. Who is 
right? We shall know by the autumn 
I am forgetting the election? Very 
well, if we must be gloomy, let it be 
recorded that a Labour victory would 
make nonsense of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
prophetic wisdom: his “continuing 
boom” would disappear overnight and 
the City would don its sackcloth 
MAMMON 


yY vy 


team is one composed of 
men with a reputation for 
being concerned with the 
Public Good, such as a 


union official, a curate, a 
schoolmaster or a church 
warden. Such a reputation 


is essential, but it should 
be remembered that a mask 
of Public Good is of little 
value in itself unless it covers a well 
nourished Private Grudge. It isthe latter 
quality which produces a really Effective 
Spleen, and it is that alone which makes 
a first-class spiteful Squire Baiter 

The Delegation, Sub-committee or 
Team next selects its sit The best 
sport can be obtained by choosing a 

sition directly opposite the Squire's 
cae gates or, failing that, in full view 
of his study window. ‘Then the « aptain 
serves a Notice of Requisition stating 
that the land is needed for the erection 
of Council houses. 

The more unnecessary the houses are, 
and the better the view which they 
spoil, the more hilarious the game 
Ultimately, the Squire can be driven 
off his head. He is found shot in his 
garageor hanged inhisshrubbery. Where 
upon the entire Delegation or Team 
now requisition and move into his empty 
manor house, first renaming it a 
Welfare Centre, and next cancelling 
their building programme at th 
lodge gates, because it does not 
enhance their View. 

RonaLD DUNCAN 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


“ L’ Affaire ”” 
The us Case: A Reassessment. 

Guy Chapman. Hart-Davis, 25 - 

HE Dreyfus Case is one of the 

most extraordinary, complex and 

fascinating stories in the history 
of modern Europe. Mr. Guy Chapman 
has produced an excellent book on the 
subject, suceinet, objective, and giving 
just the right amount of social and polit- 
ical background. It would not be too 
much to say that a whole library could be 
made up of Dreyfus literature. Why is 
“the Affair” so absorbing? Perhaps on 
account of the innumerable sides of life, 
and facets of human character, it brings 
into the light. If it proves anything, it 
proves that there is no such thing as an 
ordinary person or ordinary behaviour. 

The bare outline may be recalled. 
In 1894 the French counter-espionage 
branch (called the Statistical Section) 
employed an elderly housemaid at the 
office of the German military attaché, 
Colonel von Schwart n, to bring 
them the contents of the Colonel's waste- 
paper-baskets. At the same period, the 
Commanding Officer of a French 
infantry battalion, Major Esterhazy (of 
illegitimate Hungarian origin, but son 
of a French general and a completely 
assimilated Frenchman), being in debt 
owing to his rackety life, turned up at 
Schwartzkoppen's office and offered to 
sell French military secrets. 

As a result of their wastepaper-basket 
investigations the Statistical Section 
obtained a letter written by Schwartz- 
koppen to his colleague, the Italian 
fr * attaché (with whom he shared 
certain of his secrets), referring to some 
agent as “ce canaille de D.”” ‘To this, 
and other material, the Statistical 
Section added a bordereau, or list of 
items of military interest addressed to 
Schwartzkoppen in Esterhazy's hand- 
writing. 

For various inadequate reasons the 
bordereau was assumed to have been 
written by Captain Dreyfus, an Artillery 
officer of Alsatian-Jewish origin, though 
also a completely assimilated French- 
man, Dreyfus was undergoing a course 
of training to become a staff-officer. 
Although hard working and ambitious, 
one section he had served with had 
reported unfavourably on him, and he 








seems to have been tactless, un- 
imaginative and perhaps boastful. He 
had private means to the extent of about 
£1,200 a year. 

Dreyfus was court-martialled, found 
guilty, and sentenced to military 
degradation and deportation for life. 
He was sent to Devil's Island, a burning 
rock off the coast of Cayenne, where he 
remained for over four years, in 
appalling conditions. 

In due course, through a series of 
complicated happenings, machinery 








came into motion to establish Dreyfus’s 
innocence. However, once he had been 
sentenced, there was that perennial 
obstacle to rectification of an official 
mistake—one of the over-riding argu- 
ments against too much power being put 
in the hands of the State—that if 
officials are proved wrong, the authority 
they take orders from is to blame. 
Accordingly, there arose in relation to 
Dreyfus a powerful body of people 
whose careers depended on insistence on 
his guilt. 

Not until 1906 was Dreyfus finally 
cleared, restored to his rank in the Army, 
and awarded the Legion d’Honneur. 
During those years France was rent 
asunder by the case. Husbands and 
wives, fathers and children, engaged 
couples, business associates, friends of 
a life-time, were divided by the violence 
Those who had any pro- 
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of feeling. 


fessional dealings with the case, as may 
be seen from these pages, went mad on 
the subject after only a few weeks. 

Mr. Chapman is particularly effective 
in disposing of the legend of a clerico- 
military anti-semitic plot. He shows 
that, on the contrary, anti-semitism had 
little, if anything, to do with suspicion 
falling on Dreyfus, that—apart from the 
uncommendable Assumptionist Fathers 
~—the Roman Catholic Church played a 
correct réle, while “the Jews were at 
best neutral, and on the whole hostile 
to revision” after Dreyfus had been 
sentenced, The early stages of mis- 
direction of justice were due to the 
incompetence, conceit and utter lack of 
psychological grasp of a small group of 
Secret Service officers, over whom their 
superiors exercised inadequate control. 

Some of the paradoxes of the case are 
incomparable: Picquart, the officer 
chiefly responsible—at the cost of his 
own career—for pressing the fact that 
injustice had been done, was, in fact, 
a decided anti-semite; the Socialist 
Jaurés’s first reaction to the sentence 
was to complain that Dreyfus should 
have been shot, attributing this lenity 
to the accused's “bourgeois” origin; 
Valéry was an anti-Dreyfusard; Péguy 
a Dreyfusard—though later  disillu- 
sioned by the objectionable turn taken 
by political Dreyfusardism ; Liebknecht, 
the German revolutionary, a journalist 
at the second court-martial; believed 
Dreyfus guilty; most incredible of all, 
Esterhazy, a villain of the wildest 
melodrama, not caring a pin what he 
said or did, unabashed by the glaring 
evidence offered against him, finally 
sentenced to three years not for his 
traitorous dealings but for swindling his 
young cousin. He escaped to England, 
extracted £500 from the Observer by 
threat of a libel action, wrote innumera- 
ble letters darkening counsel from the 
National Liberal Club, and died at an 
advanced age at Harpenden, where he 
is believed to have prospered in the 
tinned meat industry. 

ANTHONY POWELL 


Strife in Egypt 
The Picnic at Sakkara. P. H. Newby. 
Cape, 12/6 
Mr. Newby invites generalization and 
evades it. He is one of the most interest- 
ing English novelists, but it is difficult 
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to explain to 
without feeling the fault 
one sees in him. He does 
societies by showing their pressures 
operating on individuals, like the social- 
realists, but by showing them as mul- 
tiplications of the individuals he is 
studying. He is good on the unwilled 
involvement and on the creation of 
states of 

In his new novel he returns to Egypt. 
A lecturer in English literature is pushed 


acquaintance. ‘The approach is comic and 
the implications tragic. Mr. Newby’s 
prose is always controlled and appro- 
priate. Since A Yourney to the Interior 
he has never let it get out of hand. 
Hasn't the time come for him to let 
himself go a bit? R. G. G. P. 


Letters to Frau Gudi Nélke. Rainer 
Maria Rilke. Hogarth Press, 12/6 
These forty-six letters, edited by Paul 

Obermiiller and translated by Violet M. 

Macdonald, were written during Rilke’'s 

period in Switzerland between 1919 and 

1924. With his extraordinary capacity for 

parasitic attachments the poet found an 

engineer's widew with three children in 
an obscure Swiss village, who, though 
herself in straitened circumstances, man- 
aged to produce a little money to keep 
him going. The account of how Rilke 
gracefully extracted her lire from Frau 

Ndélke, turned them into francs, and had 

a pleasurable trip to Paris, is well worth 

reading. Indeed, the letters are uniformly 

intelligent and enjoyable. One feels more 
and more how inappropriate it is that 

Rilke’s name has become associated with 

intractable highbrowism, when, in re- 

trospect, he appears as a gifted and, one 
might almost say, richly comic character. 

One letter gives an admirable account of 

Marie Laurengin’s early work. There are 

references to the Austrian novelist and 

playwright, Alexander Lernet-Holenia, 
some of whose work appeared in this 
country in translation before the war, 
and about whom more should be now 
heard. A. P. 


A King’s Heritage. The Memoirs of King 
Peter II of Yugoslavia. Cassell, 25/- 
The king's crown and the writer’s pen, 

or typewriter, do not seem to go very 

well together. In the past twenty 
centuries or so very few kings have 
proved to be good writers, and even 
fewer writers have become good, or bad, 
kings. King Peter of Yugoslavia is no 
exception to the rule. He certainly has 
a story to tell—the very dramatic story 
of his reign and exile. But he does not 
know how to tell it. His book contains 
no new information on any of the 
momentous events of his career. Nor 
does he throw any light on his relations 
with “the leaders of the great nations” 





“* Goodness, | knew him when he was 
just an anonymous radio doctor.” 


with whom—in his own words—he 
“made history.” Only the last two 
chapters, which describe the tragedy of 
the Yugoslav resistance leader General 
Mihailovic, come, somewhat, to life. 
In the “ Epilogue” King Peter expresses 
his appreciation “to all those people” 
who have helped him in the writing of his 
book. He should have chosen better 
assistants in this respect. The art of 
being a king is, admittedly, a very 
difficult art. But the art of becoming a 
writer is not very easy either. M. P. 


Moonraker. lan Fleming. Cape, 10/6 
Mr. Fleming's characters belong to 
clubs of such exclusiveness, drive cars 
with such skill, gamble so recklessly, live 
so dangerously and suffer so brutally (his 
hero and heroine, close-embraced in a 
rocket-emplacement ventilator shaft, are 
steam-hosed in chapter twenty-three) 
that they do well to retain the credibility 
they do. But it would be unfair to 
suggest that speed, action and violence 
are the author’s only ingredients. His 
suspense faculty is highly developed, and 
in this half-guinea dreadful, mainly the 
story of a super-rocket that is to defend 
Britain against all comers, one of the 
most telling passages is an eighteen-page 
account of an almost wholly irrelevant 
bridge game. }. B. B. 


The Singular Hope. Elizabeth Sewell. 

Chatte and Windus, 12/6 

Miss Sewell is a novelist of depressing 
sincerity. In The Singular Hope her 
prose is heavily prosy. Her story is sad. 
Joan Crusoe, a fifteen-year-old girl at a 
school for deformed children, is beautiful 
of face, intelligent and sensitive. She is 
very unhappy at the school which to most 
readers will not seem much worse than 

any ordinary boarding-school. The sen- 
sitive, imaginative child suffering the 
rigours of school life is a familiar figure to 
novel readers, and Joan, despite the 
deformity that sets her apart, is much 
like the others. She is permitted to visit 
a spinsterish, middle-aged male cousin 
in the town and has the misfortune to fall 
in love with him. Most improbably, he 
reciprocates her passion and one night 
weeps out his self-pity on her bosom. 
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Repelled, she confides in a French 
mistress who suspects the incident may 
not have been as innocent as the child 
supposed. 

The book suffers from the fact that 
even this rather thin story does not get 
moving until some third of the way 
through. The life of the school itself is 
not sufficiently interesting to sustain so 
long a prelude, but | was impressed by 
the incidents that prove the problem of 
sex for deformed children is a painful 
problem indeed, oO. M, 


The of Communist Autocracy 
Leona Schapiro London School of 
Economies, 35/- 

This is both a history and a study in 
pattern. The history describes how 
Lenin had to mould the Communist 
administration into the shape of a terror 
ist state. The utopian promises of 1917 
had utterly failed. By 1922 peasants and 
even workers, soldiers and even sailors 
opposed the Government. Thus Lenin 
chose “to preserve the monopoly of 
political power at all costs [while] 
removing some of the economic causes 
of discontent.”” Then started, with the 
NEP, the recurrent economi improv. 
isations; and the monolithic Party care 
to stay. This is where the book becomes 
a study in pattern, Communist history 
repeating itself—with a gentle, dialectic 
push. 

Its approach is refreshingly novel 
Instead of looking at the Russian Revolu- 
tion as at a symphonic (E. H. Carr), or 
predestinate (Isaac Deutscher) omelette, 
Mr. Schapiro studies some of the broken 
eggs. They are, here, the opposition 
movements from within the initial 
revolutionary coalition and the Bolshevik 
Party itself. Their leaders when faced in 
turn with annihilation tried to protect 
themselves with votes, theories and 
masses. Vae victis! Mr. Schapiro's 
difficulties in finding their pulverized 
records should give contermporary fellow- 
travellers to think twice G. 1, 


Women of the Streets. A Sociological 
Study of the Common Prostitute. Edited 
by C. H, Rolph, Secker and Warburg, 21 
This valuable study is published for 

and on behalf of the British Social 

Biology Council. It is based on the 

reports of a young female research 

worker, a person of considerable cour 
age, both physical and moral, who made 
detailed reports on sixty-nine women 

The women themselves varied between 

the pathetic spastic girl, obviously 

happier soliciting in a coloured colony of 
the East End, where she “ belonge d” toa 
social group, than in an _ institution 
suited to her intelligence, and the com- 
petent business women of the West End, 
often patronizing though helpful towards 
the research worker. The neighbourhood 
feeling is, in fact, very strong. “ Round 
here when you're a new girl they call 
you a ‘mystery.’ And you're a mystery 
until you've been here three or four 
years. Then you become a ‘history.’ 











I'm nearly ‘history’ now.” From the 
material provided by this research, sup- 
plemented by ice records, it has been 
possible for editor to produce not 
only a study of the women themselves 
but also evidence of the efficacy or other- 
wise of the law, the social services and the 
voluntary organizations in their struggle 
with this perennial problem. Vv. c. P. 


Down in the Drink. Ralph Barker. 

Chatto and Windus, 12/6 

Many people have become tired of 
books concerning the last war, but \ew 
will be justified in judging this book 
to be superfluous,  Flight-Lieutenant 
Barker has collected together eight 
stories of air crews shot down in the sea 
who escaped to tell the tale, each 
experience giving ample evidence of 
tremendous human courage and endur- 
ance. The fortitude of two men who, on 
the ninth day of their ordeal with four 
others in an open dinghy in the Medi- 
terranean, harnessed themselves to. the 
painter like a team of horses and 
attempted to swim towards some land 
estimated at ten miles away, and the 
courageous spirit of the crew of an R.A.F. 
torpedo bomber who overpowered the 
Italian crew of the aircraft taking them 
to a P.O.W. camp, altered course for 
Malta without maps and uncertain of 
petrol supplies, only to be shot down 
near their destination by Spitfires despite 
the white singlet trailed out of the 
cockpit in token of surrender, are only 
two of the graphic experiences in this 
excellent collection. 


A. Vv. 








Robish—Grorcr Marco 


AT THE PLAY 


The Desperate Hours 
(HipPopROME) 
Kismet (STO) 


HE Desperate Hours are those during 
which the comfortable, middle-class 
Indianapolis home of the Hilliard 
family undergoes a terrorizing occupa- 
tion by three prison-break killers. But 
the hours are somehow not quite 
desperate enough. No doubt Mr. Joseph 
Hayes has woven his dramatic web with 
honest ingenuity; no doubt a study of the 
play's pages at leisure would show that 
Dan Hilliard (Bernarp Lee), with a wife 
and two children at stake, was truly 
powerless to do anything but submit to 
the insolent menaces of Griffin, the 
leader of the uninvited guests. But his 
impotence is never entirely credible. 
There is only a rational, not an emotional, 
compulsion to believe, and the audience 
never quite chills to the situation’s terrors. 
From The Petrified Forest downwards 
this theme has served the theatre and 
cinema well, New plays in old frames do 
very often succeed. But this one, despite 
energetic performances and a crackling 
production pace, is badly handicapped by 
its episodic form. The stage is crammed 
with well-designed, solidly-built per- 
manent sets, including a cross-section 
through the complete Hilliard residence 
on two floors, Lighting focuses the 
attention as required, but a play depend- 
ing for its effect on the slow, remorseless 
thumb-screw of suspense cannot fairly 
be asked to combat constant shiftings of 








(The Desperate Hours 
Dan Hilliard—Beanaro Lee 


Glenn Griffin—Ricnary Carvyit 
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viewpoint, left to right, up and down. 
(To make things more difficult there is a 
good deal of simultaneous action in 
sitting-room and bedroom, some of it in 
the dark.) The faces in the auditorium 
move in disciplined waves, as if watching 
a slow-motion tennis game. With each 
move the thread snaps, and the actors 
face the task of repeated re-splicing to 
establish the tension afresh. 

Certainly, there are moments. With 
a small boy among the tyrannized in- 
nocents, with the race between a closing 
police net and the fraying nerves of 
Griffin, with guns being waved which 
must, surely, go off some time (“This 
thing's liable to explode” is a threat 
actually spoken) there could scarcely fail 
to be moments. But there are long 
descents into bathos, there are irrele- 
vancies and intrusions, there is a violence 
of language which defeats itself in time 
(“ Smart-eyed son of a bitch” crops up a 
good deal); and there is an unnecessary 
sprinkling of old-fashioned criminal psy- 
chology which seems so much an author’s 
afterthought that it interferes seriously 
with Mr. RicHarp CaRLyLe’s character- 
ization as Griffin, otherwise a highly 
competent, if not brilliant, piece of work. 
On the whole, it could all have been done 
better on the movies. 


The same, oddly enough, cannot be 
said of Kismet, which, though a spectacle 
of spectacles, would lose much at the 
hands of a film producer on location in 
the Baghdad district, with a cast of 
thousands and all Irak to go at. A part 
of its triumph at the Stoll is to compress 
all its hilarious, spangled nonsense within 
the proscenium’s uncompromising rec- 
tangle, to build on the bare boards the 
palaces and pavilions, mosques, minarets 
and starlit gardens through which the 
Wazirs and Caliphs, beggars, blacka- 
moors, concubines and slaves whirl and 
swagger, dance and sing. At the moment 
there can be no theatre in London whose 
life seems so blackly extinguished when 
the curtain is down and everyone has 
gone home. 

Advance publicity for this glittering 
Arabian Night had to rely, for want of 
gossip columns, on Mr. Jack Hylton’s 
posters modestly announcing “Great 
Success at Oxford.” It is also, and will 
continue to be, a great success in London 
-——unless some demented call-boy, un- 
hinged at last among the flocking guards 
and dancers and slave-girls and princesses 
who run to about sixty and seem like six 
hundred, tries to thin them out with 
spear, dagger and scimitar (all plentifully 
available in the property room). 

The music has already reached us from 
America, and admirers of Borodin who 
have heard unfamiliar versions of the 
Prince Igor dances on the lips of their 
butcher-boy recently will now under- 
stand why. Some ingenuity has been 
shown in setting the music to the words, 
and except in the rare, obvious sops to 
the sheet-music market, when the lyrics 
descend to such run-of-the-mill stuff as 
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“stranger in Paradise . . . danger in 
Paradise,” no intelligence is seriously 
insulted. The neatest numbers fall to 
the twinkling roguishness of America’s 
ALFreD Drake, as the beggar-poet sham- 
ming wizard who at one point is almost 
convinced that his powers are real. (But 
his experimental appeal to Allah to be 
made four inches taller doesn’t come off; 
the spell failing, he throws up a heaven- 
ward eye and asks “ Busy?”) Mr. Draxe 
is a personality, with voice, poise, dash, 
huge authority and the most talkative 
pair of hands in the West End of London. 
He is supported, for all he needs it, 
which isn’t much, by the curves and 
dumb-blondishments of Miss Joan 
Drener’s Lalume, and Miss Dorerra 
Morrow's appealing, true-voiced 
Marsinah. 

This is a fine, fast and furious evening, 
splendidly mounted, sternly drilled, 
exotically costumed, and with many 
pretty girls wearing sequins on their 
eyelids and other sparklers in more 
unexpected places. The orchestra does 
nobly, and it is to be hoped that the 
percussion section is getting double rates. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Maurice CHEVALIER brings a whiff of 
Paris to the Palace (20/4/55). For spine- 
chilling, The Bad Seed at the Aldwych 
(20/4/55). Salad Days is still young and 
green at the Vaudeville (18/8/54). For 
laughter, The Matchmaker (Haymarket— 
10/11/54). J. B. Boornroyp 


AT THE PICTURES 


& Passage Home 
Caprice of Caroline 

ERHAPS because it had to appear 

only in certain usually more sober 

weekly papers (such as in normal 
times would not have carried it at all), 
the press publicity for Passage Home 
(Director: Roy Baker) showed up as 
misleadingly sensational. It seems to 
suggest that the main point of this film is 
the presence on board a cargo ship, “in 
the midst of thirty men” as the synopsis 
puts it, of “a woman called Ruth.”” The 
implication is that she is a femme fatale, 
who devastates a closed community of 
men in the conventional way; and yet 
the story is not really, or not mainly, 
about her at all. 

I have not read the novel by Ricnarp 
ARMSTRONG on which this is based, but 
it seerns clear that the piece is patterned 
as a character-study principally of the 
ship’s captain (Perer Fincn). The 
greater part of it, the central story, is 
quite explicitly set out as an illustrative 
reminiscence, framed between a short 
introductory scene and a short conclusion 
in which the captain is shown, elderly 
and respected, receiving the congratu- 
lations of his employers on his retirement. 

Yes, a flashback. To those who object 
on principle to flashbacks I would only 
put the question: Suppose you hap- 
pened to come in late, missing the 





| feanirK/ 


Ruth—Diane Citenro 


introductory scene, found yourself 
absorbed and interested throughout the 
picture, and then discovered from the 
ending that most of it had been a flash- 
back. Would you decide that you 
hadn't been interested after all? 

The strength of the film is in the 
detail of life at sea, in the acting (par- 
ticularly the small-part acting) and in 
the big set-piece of a tremendous storm. 
Mr. Fincn does all that could be done 
with the part of the captain and makes 
him a believable figure up to a point, but 
it is the minor characters that stay in 
one’s mind: Cyrit Cusack’s ingratiating 
steward, Greorrrey Keren’s harassed and 
dyspeptic bo’sun, and some of the others. 
The love-story of. the second mate 
(ANTHONY Sree.) and the girl (Diane 
Cirento) after she has repulsed the 
advances of the captain is treated quite 
perfunctorily: there is hardly a pretence 
that this is what the film is about, 
though the advertisements would like the 
average movie-goer to think so. It is 
nothing special, but I was continuously 
held by its well-handled picture of 
comparatively unfamiliar circumstances 


When I saw on the screen that the 
original title of Caprice of Caroline 
(Director: Jean Devarvrnz) was Un 
Caprice de Caroline Chérie 1 realized for 
the first time that it was something in the 
nature of a sequel to a film of which I 
could remember almost nothing. 
Martine Carow was in Caroline Chérie 
too, I suppose; but as for what the story 
was about... 

However, it matters very little. This 
is an empty, artificial little piece which 
in spite of the build-up (the preliminary 
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Captain Ryland—Peven Fincn ind crew 


announcement that it is an episode in 
“ Bonaparte’s first Italian campaign,”’ in 
1796) is nothing in effect but an excus 
for a series of charming coloured pictures 


The colour (Technicolor) is indeed 
very pleasing, and although the press 
hand-out takes the trouble to list 


thirteen of the characters, scrupulously 
giving the exact age of cach-——one is 
twenty-five, one twenty-six, one thirty 
and so on—the visual effect of the whole 
affair is the main point about it Phe 
situation is a simple matter of a double 
flirtation: the husband and wife love each 
other, but Caroline flirts with an Italian 
dancer and her husband the General 
flirts with an Italian countess All is 
artificiality and charm: the crowd of 
rebels is gay in brightly-coloured hats, 
such fighting as there is produces only 
decoratively red patches of blood a 
horseman rides into the ballroom and 
prances about in time to the orchestra 
It's agreeable to look at, no mor 


* * . * . 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch review 

Two very good ones, long awaited, 
have arrived in London: The Censtant 
Husband and The Prisoner Continuing 
Seven Samurai (2/3/55), the universally 
enjoyable The Vanishing Prairie (20/4/55) 
and the very good whodunit Black Widou 
(20/4/55). There's a day or two left of 
the Italian comedy The Overcoat 

Most interesting release is FeexAnpet's 
The Sheep Has Five Legs (8/12/54) 
There's No Business Like Show Business 
(16/2/55) is a collection of claborate stage 
musical numbers strung on the life-story 
of a family Ricnarp MALLery 











ON THE AIR 
Scrapbook 
ACK JACKSON is a 
popular disc-jockey or 
putter-on of gramophone 
records. He is popular because 
he combines an affection for 
good jazz with a pleasing 
idiocy in its presentation, He 
is “crazy” in the style of the 
Marx Brothers and the Goons. 
Now he has tried his hand at 
a television series—*‘ Leave it 
to Jackson”--and on the 
evidence of his first show I am 
inclined to think he will 
succeed in the new medium. 
He has merely translated his 
dise-jockey technique into 
vision: instead of weird and 
wonderful sounds he now 
presents a kaleidoscope of 
weird and wonderful pictures, 
snippets of film pinned to- 
gether in nonsensical sequence. His 
material is by no means hilarious, but 
almost any bold experiment in presenta- 
tion is welcome in a field where the 
conventions of the stage and the floor- 
show appear to be inviolable. 

In the past I have often praised the TV 
work of Eric Barker, and | cannot 
understand why he should have fallen 
from grace so badly in the current series, 
* Look At It This Way.” Barker's forte 
has been his ability to depict the less 
obvious ingredients of amusing char- 
acterization and the less obvious of every- 
day human follies—wherever they are 
to be found: now he is trying to write 
humour into superficial surveys of our 
national institutions, and the task is, I 
regret to say, beyond his competence. 

Eric Barker is not the first comic to 
attempt this difficult feat, nor the first to 
fail. Inevitably, with this formula, there 
is much treading of old ground, and 
inevitably there are long stretches where 
inspiration and ingenuity flags. Even Al 














Jack Jackson Eric Barker 
Read, operating in sound only and 
through a number of well-known stock 
characters, finds it impossible on occasion 
to avoid the chestnut grove and the dust- 
bowl, and Read is, I think, the funniest 
script-writer in business to-day. It is 
natural enough that successful comics 
should be tempted to dabble in form and 
structure, to give their comedy shape and 
continuity, but humour is too fragile a 
commodity to be forced into neat 
packages. Better to let the fancy roam. 

The questions posed by the invited 
audience of “Christian Forum” are 
usually strong stuff, probing at the very 
heart of religious belief, and I doubt 
whether they can be answered satis- 
factorily by the slick verbal exchanges 
customary in political polemics. Wit and 
satire are out of place, and so too is the 
nimble escapist quotation. 

The Bishop of Stepney, the Abbot of 
Downside, Professor C. A. Coulson and 
Diana Reader Harris made a very good 
“panel of experts,” but their quick 
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answers seldom touched more 
than the fringe of the problems 
raised. and many viewers 
would, I am sure, be left with 
the false impression that they 
were intentionally evasive. 
Faced with the question 
“Would you rather submit to 
Communism than perish by 
the H-bomb?”’ one can either 
say yes or no, or plunge into a 
hurried disquisition on liberty 
in the modern state and 
become hopelessly involved. 
“Christian Forum” needs a 
smaller panel and fewer 
questions. 

It was a good idea to let 
parents see a condensed (even- 
ing) edition of Children’s News- 
reel, to judge for themselves 
instead of from wild and silly 
gossip just how useful these 
programmes can be to the 
young viewer. This newsreel 
is a handsome picture book, an animated 
scrapbook rich in imagery and food for 
the imagination. The teaching pro- 
fession should welcome it as a stimulating 
adjunct to classroom studies. 

If all children’s programmes were as 
gay and well-constructed as the televised 
adventures of “The Appleyards” there 
would be no doubts, surely, about the 
beneficial influence of T'V on the child 
mind. These highly popular stories move 
slowly—at a pace suitable for young 
viewers—carefully and logically, and 
always manage to include visual material 
worth assimilating. ‘Their success sup- 
ports the case of those who believe that 
children know what is good for them. 

Where children's TV fails, I think, is 
in its attempts to amuse by straight- 
forward comic turns. Far too many of 
its performers are comedians who cannot 
make the grade in adult variety, comedians 
struggling to catch the eye and tickle the 
ribs of the commercial talent-spotter. 

BERNARD HoL_Lowoop 
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Taking _|4AND-ROVER| ~ 
the rough with — 
the smooth... 
All over the world, the 4-wheel drive Land-Rover is recognised as the 
‘ toughest and most versatile vehicle of them all. It is equally at home on a 


building site or negotiating a jungle track...fetching and carrying for 
farmers or towing stranded motorists out of trouble on icy mountain roads. 
The Land-Rover simply won't take “no road” for an answer. It will pull a 
load of two tons with almost contemptuous ease. Furthermore, thanks to 
its alternative power take-off points, it will act as a mobile power unit or 


stationary engine, just as the need demands. 







The Long Wheelbase (10 
Land-Rover 


he 


T 
LAN, 






OVER 


makes light work of heavy duty 








MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE = 
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Mere Ws the latest, the most exciting car of a great English breed - the brilliant Riley ‘ Pathfinder.’ 
Powered to put it in the 100 mph. class with all the dash and spirit that goes with it. Styled for 
roomy comfort for six and with really generous luggage space. New coil spring rear suspension and 
torsionic front suspension, 12° hydraulic brakes, telescopic dampers, new steering entirely free from 
road reaction, and a host of other advanced features. It’s a new expression of a great Riley tradition. 


REMEMBER — 

Quality and dependability are 
guaranteed by the B.M.C 
Used-Car Warranty and you 


The Riley ‘Pathfinder’ is fitted with Safety Glass all round 


are certain of a good deal 


FOR MAGNIFICENT MOTORING = Ss"; 


RILEY MOTORS LIMITED, Sales Division, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: RILEY CARS, 55-56 PALL MALL, 8.W.1 Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Lid., Oxford and 41 Piccadilly, London, W.1 











Whisky Distillers 
in the World 


-with the 
| additional 
| plus of COOL CURING 

















- 
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a 
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NORMAL SCH PSAS BACK. CARDEN 
LESS THAN FIVE MILES TO BACK GATE 


—— SQHWEPPSAS 
ORDINARY G ao 
i im PHASES O ’ 
SCHWEPPSAS MOON") 


' 
* A. JUNE BLVE (¢. HARVEST 
OTHER i ie a. « § D. SCHWEPPSAN 





' 


| BI¢- NESSES CIGARETTE Lic 





ARE ENORMOUSLY RICH 


ALTHOUGH THERE IS A SORT OF ABORIGINES WHO LIVE 
IN MUD HUTS AND HAVE ONLY PRE -{950 AUTOMOBILES 
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The 
Duchess 


eats off 


paper ! 


Yes she really does—those clean bright table tops 




















we find in the world’s gay places are made from 
sheets of specially prepared kraft paper treated 
with synthetic resins and pressed together. These 
are the laminated plastics now so widely used for 
wall panellings and furniture surfaces in ships, 
trains, bars, restaurants — and, of course, the 
modern kitchen. Beauty and virtual indestructi- 
bility in one! They are just one more example of 
how the famous Aylesford Kraft made by the 
Reed Paper Group contributes to the world’s 


Reed 


“tr Pa hd 


well-being. 








Head Office: 103 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD , EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD + THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD ° THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD . BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD , REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD + REED FLONG LTD « THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO, LTD 


REED PAPER SALES LTD + & BR. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. LTD ° THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
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SIEGERT 





A FINE ies anes WEST- INDIAN 


awit 


- Siegert Gold Label Rum 
Tr. owing tinh for these 
who know and appreciate fine Ram. Full-bodied, yet 


gentle to the palate; golden in colour ani of 
medium flavour and aroma; we invite you to 










compare it with any other good Rum you know. 


% Please address 
all enquiries to 
ANGOSTURA 
BITTERS(Dr.J.G. 
B. Siegert & Sons) 
6 Led., 6 & 8, George 


RROWATIC, Be — 









Trinidad, B.W.1. 

















"And now for the master } . 
touch SALT! So important [> a 
to choose only the very, very SSN = : 
best. The right amount sets the final 
seal of perfection on all good 
meals. CEREBOS, of course!" e 












AV 


7 


4 


ESSE 





Pneumatic igloo 


This is the tent that’s blown up in about 5 minutes 


with your car pump-——needs no poles and very tle 


pegging—stands firm against gales—allows more than 


enough space for 2 beds (its base is 6° 9” square 


has a draught-free, circular doorway. Better »| thi 
is the 1955 model, packed with improvements. For i 
stance, the door cover now fastens witli live pres stud 


on each side. The whole structure is more generously 
curved for extra headroom. And the price is lower 


19 gns. Groundsheet 42, 6.6, Colours—tan or gree 


WATER H&C 
From our camping department-—one of the most im 


portant in London: a 14-gallon water carrier, polished 


aluminium, bail handle, non-splash lid, covered spout 


; 


Lid holds aluminium milk container and butter « 


42/6, post 2/6 
And the ‘Volcano’—a kettle with a central conica 


2 I EO OD 


flue. Burns leaves, paper, twigs——anything. The mor 
wind, the better. ¢ apacity, with spare container, 6 p 


$5/-, post 1/5 


Send for our outdoor list 


| DAY AND NIGHT SERVICER * VICTORIA 129% 
Our telephones are ow duty 24 hours a day: ready to our need 
any time for anything (rom « bottled chicken to a |. Adie 1g cat 
Lane- distance calls PGT ened tm 





Army & Navy 


Stores 
EVERYTHING FOR EVERYONE 


ad a era eras 


) 


VICTORIA STRERT Swi + 5 MINUTES’ WALK PROM CYORIA 


Ls Sl 














avid 


a@gcocong 
= BEST Sf a 
i 
i 





edited by 
EDMUND 


CRISPIN 


The finest scence a *| 
FICTION anthology. 

* Excellent.’ Telegraph 
‘Something entirely 
new.’ New Statesman 
‘ A stimulating book.” 

Times Lit. Supp. 
‘ Excellent Introduction for which 
alone the collection... is well 
worth 15/- ANGUS WILSON, 


The Usurpers 
CZESLAW MILOSZ 


His prize-winning novel. ‘Grip- 
scenes of military action 
alternate with sections of purest 

poetry.” 1ONAZIO SILONE. 
(May 6) 12/6 


Untrodden Andes 
EGELER & DE BOOY 


An exhilarating account of climb- 
ing in the Andes. ‘They cheerfully 
tell a story .. . of an outstanding 
feat.’ SiR ROMUND HILLARY, 

32 photos, 9: maps & sketches, 25/- 





i! 


~ 
— 
_— 


‘WORDS, WORDS, WORDS... 


TO THOSE READERS who share our love 
of words, we point out that your book- 


sellers now have a one-volume 


Shorter Oxford English Dictionary 


Compact and handsome, it costs £5. 5s. 
net. There are, of course, Oxford English 
Dictionaries from 5s. to £50, and the 


learned and witty Fowler's 


Modern English Usage 


sells steadily at 12s, 6d. net. Such books 
are life-long friends if you seek ‘Choice 
words, and measured phrase, above the reach 


Of ordinary men’—as is the two guinea 


Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 


We prize the pleasures of the mind ‘but 
Oxford books 
are obtainable on a subscription plan. 


we know the cost of living : 


For details, write to 


PRESS 
EC4 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Amen House Warwick Square 





































NEW, SECONDHAND 
AND RARE 


Books 


ON EVERY SUBJECT 


Stationery, Handicraft 
Tools and Materials, 
Music, Lending Library, 
Foreign Stamps 












110-125 
CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 3660 (16 limes) 
Open 9-6 (ime. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 








A bookease after 
Carlyle's heart 


For it was Thomas Carlyle who defined genius 
as “the transcendent capacity for taking trouble” 

—and he would certainly have applied the word to the 
construction of a Minty Sectional Bookcase. 

Magnificently made by Master Craftsmen, the Minty Bookcase 
can grow, piece by piece, and can be variously assembled 

to suit any particular room. Mainly constructed in oak, walnut 
or mahogany, Minty Sectional Bookcases are available 

only from Minty Ltd,, at the addresses given below. 

Deferred terms gladly arranged. 











Combination J6N, £71.5.0 but you 
can start a Minty Sectional 
Sognewe' for as little " 

as €8.11.0. 








Uf you cannot call, write for full particulars to 
MINTY LTD. (Dept. 174) 44-45 HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


Showrooms : 


London: (24 VICTORIA ST., 6.W.1 
Birmingham > 146-188 CORPORATION $T. 


Glasgow ; 656 SAUCHIFMALL STREET 
Manchester : 7-9 ROYAL EXCHANGE ARCADE 
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Comrades! 
* 


Dip you reap punch’s ‘runny’ 
on Kroxopt.? 

Weir Kroxopit rrsecf is even 
fUNNICER. aND 'F you DRaW THe 
CURTAINS NO-ONE WILL eVeR KNOW 
WHaT you are LauGhing @Bour. 
(Pssst! alLTHougH THe CaPTions 
are IN RUSSIAN, THE DRAaWINgS 
are IN ENGLISH!) 





Krokodil is only one of many 





COLLET’S BOOKSHOPFS 
Dept. P. 44 & 45 Museum Street London, W.C./ 


IF YOU ARE AN INVALID 
OR DISABLED 


Hand propelled 
Electric and 
Motor Carriages 
also Merlins and 
Folding Chairs. 











Harding modeis , 

are made to 

individual tap 5 

requirements e 
\ } 


Please state requirements 
Lilustrated Catalogue G, free. 


The Harding 3-Speed 

Safety Tricycle 

£26. 2. 6. or terms 
Motor extra ! 





"Write for Free Catalogue T 


(C/A. A. HARDING (BATH) LTD 
ONS UY {4 LOWER BRISTOL RD. BATH 


QUEEN ANNE 


Scorch Wuisky 










HILL THOMSON & CO.LTD 


EDINBURGH Est. 79} 


By appointment 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 








to the late King George Vi 











Sir Winston Churchill 
on Civil Defence 


®@No city, no family nor any honourable 
man or woman can repudiate this duty and 
accept from others help which they are not 
prepared to fit themselves to render in return. 
If war comes, great numbers may be reliev- 
ed of their duty by death, but none must 


deny it as long as they live. 77 


HOUSE OF COMMONS IST MARCH, 1955 


Prepare now by training with the Civil Defence Corps or Auxiliary Fire 
Service. Join today at your local Council Offices or Fire Station. 








Civil Defence-YOUR PART 
in the nation’s defence 
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for healthy 
regularity 








TAKE YOUR FAMILY : 
ON.MOLIDAY with a fey "J that reminds 


a, ene of... 


You don't have to be an expert to take really 

gee movies of your family in full colour 
ime cameras are simple to use, and colour 

movies can be taken for as liccle as a shilling 

a scene, with no extra chargeflor developing. 

Coll, write or today for a 

copy of our ie cine cate- 

logue which gives you full details 


Picture on Kodak Film eeen esconeste fae Rp ingens 


WALLACE HEATON LTD. 


FOR EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
(21, WEW BOWS ST. LONDON, WA Perso" 7” 









MEDILAX | 
LAXATIVE PELLETS 





, 
idesily suited to the occasional When the meal’s 


oh perinatal aged ene an occasion ... 

silvered for ny nistration 
1/6-and 3/7 

From all Chemists or direct from 


SAVORY & MOORE 
143 New Bond Street, W.! 















Vent-Axia 
for Better Air 
Conditions 








nement 
“" to the 
lace King George VI 


























Sparkling 
teeth are 





Simplest 
form of controlled a ae 





CORDON BLEU ventilation ++7~ 


VENT-AXIA LTD. 9 vicToRiA ST., S.w.1. 
ABBey 6441 (7 lines) AND AT GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, BRISTOL, 
LEEDS, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


af A fine liqueur brandy COCECBEGEECBEEOCLEGBEEEE 














Imperial 
Sherry 
THE FINEST CREAM 


SHERRY. 


A QUALITY WINE, 
PAR EXCELLENCE : 
NOT TOO SWEET: 
THE SHERRY FOR 
THE CONNOISSEUR. 


21/- 
a bottle 


and we send 6 Borties 
Carriage Free 


P. ATEN & Cc @. (Depr ng 
19, LONG CAUSEWAY, PETERBOROUGH. z 


The largest importers of French wines 
in Eastern England. z 











ANN ANS 


x 


w dia. RUBBER TYRED land wheel. High 


BALL BEARING Model Z 





DENRA ARAN 









) 8216 including purchase tax. Grass met Stg tating »1 ty : zt 
: ssa 4 a 





ARUNDEL YY CO. LTD., ARUNCO WORKS, PRESTON. 











ee Wine Merchants since 1638 fs 
Raimi ninnnin mim winmm minmncn nnn o 

















— 
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NEW MOTOR OIL GIVES AMAZING TEST RESULTS 


$04 LESS ENGINE WEAR 


with the new 
BP Special Energol 





*VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 


UP TO 12% LOWER 
PETROL CONSUMPTION 


H™ Is ONE of the most important discoveries ever 
made in car lubrication — BP Special Energol is a 
new kind of motor oil which actually reduces cylinder 
bore and piston ring wear by 80°,. And that’s not all. It 
saves up to 12% of petrol too, gives easier starting and 
lower oil consumption, It is for use in all 4-stroke engines 
in , siti be 

The result of this saving is | summer use. This special 
that cylinder wear is no longer | property means ideal lubrica- 
the limiting factor in engine | tion at all temperatures using 
life. As a result your engine | only this one grade of oil for 
will give at least twice the | all engines and seasons where 
mileage before an overhaul is ) S.A.E. grades 10W to 40 are 

normally recommended. 


necessary compared with any | 
conventional motor oil. ‘The Dangerous 
i 


BP Special Energol ‘ Visco- Five Minutes ’ 
static ’ is as thin when cold as Research shows that most 
the lightest grade oflubricating | of the wear on cylinder walls 


oil now sold. Yet it is as thick | occurs in the first five to ten 
when hot as the grades 


normally recommended for | cold. This is caused by the 


0.6 0.7 " 





UNITS OF WEAR 
Os O4 05 




















Comparison of wear during first 10 minutes after starting 


with Regular oil, . oil and’ BP Special Energoi 


motor oil. 














minutes after cach start from | 











THE DANGEROUS S&S MINUTES 
For § to 10 minutes after every start from cold your car suffers more 
wear than in 6-7 hours continuous running. This is with conven 
tional premium grade oils. But BP Special Energo! completely 


prevents this heavy starting wear 


in average running conditions. 


Ie means 80", less engine wear 





abrasive products of acid 
action which play havoc with 
cylinder bores and piston 
rings when the engine begins 
running. 
Conventional oils are power- 
less to prevent this wear 
because they are too thick 
when cold to flow freely and 
wash away the abrasive par- 
ticles. But BP Special Energol 
gives full oil circulation from 
the word GO. Compare the 


remarkable difference in start- | 


ing wear shown in the graph 
on the left. These are actual 
test figures. 


How an oil reduces 
petrol consumption 


With conventional oils extra 
petrol has to be used to 
overcome oil friction at all 
times except when the engine 
is fully warmed up. By 
reducing oil friction, BP 
Special Energol makes big 
savings in petrol—up to 
12%, if you do a lot of start 
and stop running and between 
5-10% on normal running. 


How to use 
BP Special Energo! 


BP Special Energol should 
not be mixed with conventional 
oils. The sump should be 
drained and refilled with the 
new oil and this should be 
repeated after the first $0 
miles. Future oil changes should 
be after the 
recommended by the makers of 


normal mileage 


your car, 


When not to use 
BP Special Energo! 


If your engine is worn and 
will shortly need overhauling, 
do not use BP Special Energol 
The normal grade of AP 
Energol are still on sale and 
will help your engine to give the 
best possible service until it ha 
been overhauled, 

Your garage manager will 
be glad to give advice if you 
are in any doubt. 

BP Special Energo! is obtain- 
able at garages where you sex 
the BP Shield. It is coloured 
red for easy identification and 
is sold in sealed packag« 


* Visco-static’ is a trade-mark of The British Petrolewn Company Limiiet 


oe ENERGOL ‘VISCO-STATIC’ MOTOR OIL 18 A PRODUCT OF THE BRITISH PETROLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


AN 








xxii 








ROSS AY Belfast Lemonade 


“The daintiest that they taste” 
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—Henry VI (2), a. m,-+s. 2 





gree as a bird in 
AERTE™ 





Birds don’t care about ‘ 
heat or cold; they're You're 
insulated by air trapped in air-conditioned 
their feathers. In cellular Aertex you can in AERTEX 
be air-insulated in just the same way year 
free as a bird from weather bother. alt round 





Free Wustrated 1955 Catalogue Send this coupon to Advertising Manager, 
Artex, 1 Long Lane, London, 8.E.1. Telephone Hop 2855 


oS 
Gang Aarts 





How 

: to prune 
= 

hardy 
perennial 





Whether it crops up every two years, or every three or 

four, the prospect of having to redecorate his premises is 
something no business man views with eagerness. But there.is 

a way round — a way to cut decorators’ time, reduce disorganisation 
of staff and postpone subsequent redecorutions for a long, long while 
Its name is PAMMASTIC — Blundell's Plastic Emulsion Coating. 
PAMMASTIC needs no primer or undercoat and dries in an hour. 

It can be applied to most wall surfaces, and can be washed and 
scrubbed as often as required. No wonder so many far-sighted 
companies are turning to this way of weeding out unnecessary 
expense. 


PAMMASTIC 
The perfect paint for walls and ceilings 


For full details please write to 
BLUNDELL, SPENCE AND COMPANY LIMITED. Makers of Paints since 18/1 
9 Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4 








Cussons 


IMPERIAL (9) LEATHER 
Shaving Stick 


This firm, free lathering 








shaving stick is a joy to 
shave with, and a luxury 


that lasts. 


CUSSONS OF #4 BROOK ST, GROSVENOR SQUARE, Wi 




















I love 


A APRY 


the liqueur of 
the Apricot 


MARIE BRIZARDA(3 


who thd year celebrate their 7 
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Quick work - 


well done 


characteristic of 
faax” cables is that they are 
Avholly and solely of copper and a 
igeral insulant. Oil, water, 
gndensation—nothing will affect them. 
Above all they are inherently fire- 
resisting and proof against damage by 
accidental overload; they are a 
proven insurance for safety. 


typewriters 


Insulation is non-inflammable and cannot be ignited. 
“Pyrotenax” is fully approved for Group II and Il! 
flame-proof conditions. 


HEAT RESISTING 

YP > pao I will “oy al temperatures up to 
250°C. continuously and 1,000°C. temporarily and 
will continue to carry current at normal voltages at 
these temperatures. 


Unaffected by moisture or hot humid saimospheres, 
there are no condensation problems with “Pyrotenax”. 


NON-AGEING 

The complete structure of core, sheath and insulant 
is absolutely stable under heat, moisture and sunlight 
—the insulant cannot “track” due to leakage currents. 


CORROSION PROOF 
Copper, of all the metals in common use, is the least 
affected by general corrosion; thus “Pyrotenax” is 


corrosive influences found 
-. docks; ty eit 





HIGH CARRYING CAPACITY 
The high thermal conductivity of the compressed 
pm S Current carrying capacities much in 
wap of experienced. 
RESTART To MEMANEAL MALTREATHE There are 2,400 hand assembled 


pliable sheath and highly compressed : , ’ ; 
cables to withstand parts in every Imperial 66 


vielent nelant peri bending and straightening, : 
or severe blows, without impairing their efficiency. typewriter, A precision instrument, 


non-technical descript ~ i» Pyrotenax’ is given in our : 
4 nome Coren Wy pee OE. RES yes. But a tough customer, too. 
Coorg, or the sor your copy. . . 
Has to be, to remain a precision 


PYROTENAX LTD., HEBBURN - ON - TYNE ; 
Telephone: HEBBURN 32244,7 instrument for many years 


The use of the trade name . 
“Pyresonan” io enciutive te the] LONDON . ce. Phone: Abbey 16545 a] of hard use. 
products of this Company and is | BIRMINGHAM .. Phone: Midland 1265 
associaces MANCHESTER. ...... Phone: Bleckiriars 6946 
GLASGOW........... Phone: Contr! 2238 Imperial Typewriter Co. Ltd., Leicester and Hull 











RXMIV 


The indispensable grey suit 


No man’s wardrobe is complete without a realiy good grey 
flannel suit. This MAENSON DUO in very fine medium or dark grey 
worsted flannel is likely to be the most useful you ever had. 

Its hidden virtues in the form of shaped, reinforced 
interlinings of the very best quality, are a practical guarantee 
that its excellent appearance will last for years. 

The MAENSON DUO comes in 








a wide range of sizes, 
one of which is almost 
certainly yours. 
D.B. 19 GNS. ~—S.B, 18 GNS. 





iy 


tow | 


FLYING 


“I say Gerald, I hope Haw- 
kins won’t take it too badly. 
Casualties to date are one 


Spode, slightly chipped, and 
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SAUCERS 


attends Rugger Dances and 
renders himself a walking cock- 
tail. Nor does he overlook his 
neutralising nightcap of Rose's 

















one pre-war Woolworth gone 
for a burton.” “Gerald—if only for Haw- 
“Relax, William. Even the kins’ sake let us seek the 
steady hand of Hawkins has 
been known to falter.” 
“You don’t mean 

“I do not mean that Hawkins 


steadying influence of a large 
gin and Rose’s.”’ 

“Or possibly two—for the sake 
of the Minton teapot.” 


ROSE'S LIME JUICE 
for Gin and Lime 


Short Drink ain, | rose’s ume yurce Long Drink: rir t 


| 
/ 
Lime Juice.” | 
; 
| 
; 


> 


* WITH SODA | 





















Pride fro ; 

% a jo ™ rich, 
fe dolightean this ligheweigt “ 
©omfort, 7p ¥ flexible gj - 







It pays 
Shoes ; - 






ve Very goo: 
every time, d 








Leaflet 
and ad, 
Neavest mie Of vous 
aquest 10 Dey pr, 
0 






im a 











Other Manson Clothes 
a-plece Suits 

from {14.100 
§-piece Suits from 17 gna. 
Blazers from £7.17.6 
Fancy Vests from £3.5.0 
Sports Jackets from £8.18.6 
Piannel Trousers from £4.4.0 


Also available wm dark 
brown suede with 

flexible leather or 
microcellular 
rubber so'e. Ask 
for M .poe-a4q 





two piece at - 


Leading Men’s Shops in London and the Provinces including 
LONDON: Army & Navy Stores Ltd., John Barker & Co. Ltd., 
Selfridges Ltd. 

Maenson Man's Shops in EDINBURGH: Patrick Thomson’s e 
DUNDEE: D. M. Brown's e LEEDS: Marshall & Snelgrove 
@ NOTTINGHAM: Griffin & Spalding @ LIVERPOOL: 
T. & S. Bacon Ltd. or send for name and address of nearest stockist to 





aD 4 
JOSEPH MAY & SONS LTD., 106 REGENT STREET, LonDON, wt | pal 
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WORKERS IN THE TEAM 
Number 10 


m @ series 


NALYTICAL CHEMISTRY 
is Donald Brereton’s job. Every 
material used in building and civil 
engineering from cement and 
aggregates for concrete to tiles and 
paint—comes to the laboratories 
where he works for exact assess- 
ment of its properties. 

He visits sites to help solve prob- 
lems and improve results, and takes 
part in research on new materials 
and techniques. His life is busy 
and varied, and he knows that his 
work is constructive. 

The section of which Donald isa 
junior member is part of an organ- 
ization within the company which 
is actively applying science to the 
selection, development and use of 





LAING 











JOHN 


UNION OF 


i 


materials and plant. Already it has 
made outstanding contributions 
to economy, speed and quality in 
construction ; its usefulness grows 
with each advance of knowledge 
systematically recorded. It works 
as part of the team whose activities 
at home and overseas are based on 
accurate study of requirements and 


methods 


LAING AND 8O0ON LIMITED 


Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


GREAT BRITAIN, CANADA 


SOUTH AFRICA, RHODESIA 














SERVIS ELECTRIC WASHERS LTD., (DEPT. P) DARLASTON - 5. STAFFS 





men of action 


there’s 
many a slip 


who has reason to he vratetul 


to Lenthéri Whether vou 


meret 


play for the Co ol 
one 


noth 


MANY A SQUARE CUT jaw is sooth 
after Lentheri 


shaving by 
cidentally, two 
and 


gr p tine 


at your 


quiet, perfect grooming 


htitthhtti 
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